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Il’S A CRIME! 
ARTHUR McKEOGH axp WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY 


Homer and Edgar Wallace have no less in common than Judy 
O'Grady and the Colonel’s lady. Homer wrote a complicated mys- 
tery story about a wooden horse at Troy, of ladies singing a song 
and men dying for the hearing of that song, of men being turned 
into pigs and such like wondrous fancies while Ulysses was pursu- 
ing his illusions about the Mediterranean. Edgar Wallace writes of 
a Door with Seven Locks and eerie, shaggy beast-men, and a male 
Circe who made them so, and other such impossible and thrilling 
pleasantries, to the end that both Homer and Wallace while away 
a rainy afternoon or a dull evening for you. But they are not the 
same. 

Homer was a Greek and as a Greek he was not interested in 
how things came to be as long as they were. His problem was to 
create a world of fancy, “‘of the utterly absurd, of the patently im- 
possible and vain,” to entice his readers into a world of beauty, of 
horror, of adventure and thrills and make them live with his hero 
through events which never have and never will touch the life of 
man. There gods and goddesses walked the fields, there was mortal 
and divine love mingled; there was escape for the people of his 
times who even then thought they lived in a world too old. 

It is not necessary to give Homer the credit for having discov- 
ered, invented, or just happened upon what college professors to- 
day are pleased to call escape literature. It is highly possible that 
Homer was following a tradition of such writing, a tradition now 
lost to us, but a tradition which must have existed long years be- 
fore civilization was grown up enough to produce an Odyssey. 
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Where Homer does differ from Edgar Wallace and his brothers in 
the writing of the modern mystery and detective story is that Home: 
was not in the least interested in telling how his wonders came to 
be, or giving an explanation plausible and logical, rational, an 
natural. John Erskine, Jules Le Maitre, and others of their kind 
have done that for Homer, and in so doing have been but living in 
their own century and not Homer’s. We of today do not believe in 
the supernatural, perhaps the Greeks did not, but we are interested 
in a plausible solution of what appears to be the supernatural, 
whereas the Greeks were just not interested in explaining away 
their fancies. 

If for the purposes of argument one may suggest that the germ 
of the “‘detective story” is found in the very beginning of literature, 
then it is but a short step to the twentieth century. When the people 
of the Middle Ages wanted to listen to a good rousing story they 
laid onto a minstrel who could sing them the wondrous exploits of 
Merlin. One suspects, moreover, that they preferred even more 
than Merlin some such tale as the Romance of Robert the Devil or 
Bevis of Hamptoun, whose several and many adventures make 
them close seconds if not equals to their modern counterpart, Bull 
Dog Drummond. Their thrilling lives were filled with no more 
strange, no more impossible doings than are the everyday events of 
the life of any good ‘detective’ or amateur gentleman adventurer 
of the modern “‘literature,”’ save in this one respect, that the au- 
thors who took a hand in the fashioning of Robert and Bevis were 
interested in getting their hearers into a world of fancy but had not 
the slightest concern in getting them out again. 

So one can imagine that an Englishman walking out Watling 
Street on an afternoon in the thirteenth century might very well 
have expected to meet the devil with cloven hoof and spiked tail, 
or come upon a dragon gently breathing fire and smelling horribly 
of brimstone while he made a light luncheon of the eleven very 
chaste and beautiful daughters of the neighboring baron; or again 
he might at any moment see his friend’s cow fly off across the skies 
on a mission behind the moon. Did they really believe this? Do 
you think they did? No! But that was what the books said and 
so it might conceivably be true. A few centuries later men became 
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not so gullible, and authors were put to it to explain unworldly phe- 
s10mena in their tales as being natural and if not exactly possible 
still plausible. 

One such tale, and if not the first then one of the first, was 
Horace Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto published in 1764. It was, 
he writes, a ‘conscious reaction against the domesticity and the 
sentiment of Richardson”; an attempt to transport fiction from the 
realm of close observation to that of free invention. As is the way 
with all successful things, 7he Castle of Otranto had its imitators. 
Clara Reeves with her Old English Baron, Monk Lewis with his 
Monk, Mary Shelley with her Frankenstein, and even Shelley and 
Byron while they were together in Switzerland tried their hands at 
this genre of story-telling. 

With Horace Walpole and his followers the author admitted 
for the first time in literature an obligation to his readers. Strange 
nocturnal ghosts were quite logically shown to have been mono- 
maniac maiden aunts; the eerie green lights emanated from no- 
where other than a scholar’s midnight oil; mysterious passages in 
the walls and tappings here and there throughout the old baronial 
castle were but pirates taking refuge where they least expected to 
be found. And so the trouble started. 

Today we have not only a detective and mystery “literature” 
but we are beginning to have a literature about the detective and 
mystery novel. Ina recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly Marjorie 
Nicolson, a college professor herself, writes upon The Professor 
and the Detective. She believes that today one cannot bring to- 
gether more than two university people and avoid a discussion of 
the detective novel; that so engrossed are they that, to the exclu- 
sion of all other topics of conversation, they will spend hours on 
end discussing the virtues of this or that writer, the technique, the 
art, and the finish of the new ‘detective novel,” and the literary 
value of crime in general. She denies that “crime literature” is a 
‘literature of escape”; that the professorial mind turns to it to flee 
a world too narrow, too barren, too unreal to a realm of existence 
no more real but where they may live a life, not that they have lost, 
but one which they have never had. In another sense, however, 
Marjorie Nicolson admits that crime literature is a “literature of 
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escape,” an escape from the acute growing pains of the psycho- 
logical novel, from the “sophomoric” outpourings of so many sad 
young men and women who know all about life and are insistent 
that they shall be allowed to impress their world-shaking knowl- 
edge upon the rest of humanity through the printed pages of mod- 
ern fiction; and lastly she says that for the professor “crime litera- 
ture” is an escape from the deadly virus of reading daily themes, 
indistinguishable, she says, from the usual modern novel. 

Much that Miss Nicolson says may be true but I, for one, have 
never heard the names of Willard Huntington Wright (S. S. Van 
Dine), Edgar Wallace, Sax Rohmer, Oppenheim, or others of their 
kind mentioned in professorial conversations. The nearest that | 
ever remember professors coming to “crime literature” was a Fac- 
ulty Club luncheon discussion of the poetry of Dorothy Parker. 
As for the detective novel being an escape from the reading of 
student themes, I would say that Miss Nicolson is favored with an 
environment of students more exceptional than has the average 
college instructor. 

I would criticize only Miss Nicolson’s use of the word ‘‘escape”’ 
to convey the meaning which she wishes it to carry. Rather would 
the phrase “literature of reaction” be better suited to her needs 
Walpole says that The Castle of Otranto was written as a ‘“‘con- 
scious reaction to the domesticity and sentiment of Richardson”; 
from that premise one might argue that The Canary Murder Cas¢ 
was written as a conscious reaction to such writers as Glenway 
Wescott, the author of The Well of Loneliness, D. H. Lawrence, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Mencken. Miss Nicolson seems to forget that 
all fiction is “literature of escape”; from James Joyce to FE. Phil 
lips Oppenheim or even to Ethel M. Dell or Harold Bell Wright, as 
writers of fiction, they all present to their readers an escape from 
life differing only in kind or degree. 

Is the world of Homer any more real than the world of Edgar 
Wallace and his brothers in crime? I doubt it! Is it real? | 
don’t think so! We can with difficulty and then only in the reaim 
of the fairy story accept such pious tales of divine interference with 
the ways and workings of man as Homer would have us believe, 
but we can and quite gullibly do accept the fiend in human shape 
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so dear to the brothers in crime when the last chapter (and our 
credulity comes to rely on this last chapter) tells us that the fiend 
was dropped as a baby and his glands have been secreting back- 
ward ever since. Though we give a sigh of relief when the fiend 
receives his just deserts or is conveniently and safely shelved for 
the next book, we feel that, poor fellow, he is more sinned against 
than sinning. 

No, Main Street and The Circular Staircase are both escapes. 
But although “crime literature” is an escape it is not just an ordi- 
nary one, it is a particular and special escape, an escape in which 
the reader is asked to be, nay commandeered as, a personal partici- 
pant. From New York to Oshkosh we may, for the small cost of a 
detective story, become a particularly acute minded fellow, brother 
in arms to the most distinguished sleuths in the annals of crime; 
and though we may not vary the story to our own desires, that be- 
ing against the rules of the game, yet hand in hand with the author, 
co-partner with the author, we are armed and forewarned with 
the evidence, we are in at the kill and without our assistance Sher- 
lock Holmes, Poirot, Philo Vance, or any of the others could never 
have unraveled the deep and dark mystery. 

There are many people who feel that it is pertinent to ask if 
this wave of “crime literature” is in any real sense of the word lit- 
erature at all, and such a question can only be answered if we are 
provided with a criteria of literature which will be universally sat- 
isfactory. As long as books are written and people read them, well- 
told stories will be popular. Stories that pretend to do no more than 
divert, amuse, take their readers out of the ordered daily course of 
their lives and transport them into some realm of fancy, real or 
unreal—stories that can succeed in doing this will command a 
nowise small reading public and a reading public which never has 
and never will question whether what it is reading is literature. 

Without too great hazard one may suggest that among the at- 
tributes of literature is that nebulous something which we call art, 
which includes fineness, some quality of beauty, subtlety, and is 
too often confused with moral purpose. And as opposed to art we 
think of artistry, and the words ‘“‘formulated,” “mechanical,” “arti- 
ficial,” ‘‘mere craftsmanship” come flooding into one’s mind. One 
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seldom hesitates to admit to the realm of literature the novels of 
Fielding, of Thackeray, of Dickens. Extending the limits of what 
we please to call literature we would admit with qualifications and 
individual exceptions certain of our more “‘serious-minded”’ mod- 
ern novelists. But one would, I think, hesitate unqualifiedly to call 
the works of E. Phillips Oppenheim or S. S. Van Dine literature. 
Perhaps another and simpler, no less and no more arbitrary way, 
of deciding what is literature is this: say, “Shakespeare, Milton, 
Johnson, Dickens. . . . .”” That is easy. But say, “Shakespeare, 
Milton, Johnson, Dickens, Oppenheim, Van Dine, Wallace. ... . e 
That is not so easy, and before you have quite finished all of your 
listeners are in smiles. 

Believe it or not, in at least one literary aspect the modern 
crime “literature” is closely allied to the novels that pleased people 
twenty years ago when things Balkan were fashionable and An- 
thony Hope with his stories of Ruritania became the “writer of the 
day” and following him, and on the same band wagon, came George 
Barr McCutcheon with his Graustark series. They were not badly 
written, they were well put together and they were satisfying as the 
average novel goes. Taking them by and large their ingredients 
were these: A handsome Englishman, a Balkan principality, a 
princess in troublous straits, a prince who, curiously, was the “dead 
image” of the Englishman. The prince becomes actually the “‘dead 
image,” the princess is helped out of her straits by the handsome 
Englishman . . . . wedding bells. Of course this theme could be 
greatly varied by substituting a beautiful girl for the handsome 
Englishman, changing the princess into a prince charming, defer- 
ring the wedding bells for one or two volumes, and then, if the inge- 
nuity of the author permitted, ringing in the next generation just 
to show that history even if tampered with will repeat itself. 

One may not remember back that far for there were then no 
book clubs or murder clubs or crime clubs to keep the movement 
before the public eye, but such romances went into the hundreds 
if not the thousands. Anthony Hope, who prides himself as being 
the originator of the Balkan romances, has one whole side of his 
library filled with books which he considers the illegitimate, though 
romantic, children of Rudolph Rassendy] and the beautiful prin- 
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cess Flavia of Ruritania. At about the same time there appeared 
strange stories of ravished Eastern temples and jewels pursued to 
America or England by the faithful, though dusky, servants of 
heathen gods, the pursuit inevitably ending in slow but sure death 
by some subtle poison of an eccentric, very rich, and slightly evil 
old man. The curse of his youthful and Eastern misdoings falls 
upon his beautiful niece who, with the reader of the book, is scared 
out of her wits at the end of each chapter; resuscitated, she is 
scared again and again until we can stand it no longer, when at last 
the hero enters, slays a dozen thugs, and wins the day. 

Nothing could be better to pass an evening with than one of 
these stories, save that there was an unpleasant quality of sameness 
about them. But before the vogue passed Arthur Conan Doyle 
created a cryptic gentleman, all-knowing in all things, who played 
a violin and who, sans reproche, found morphine necessary to quiet 
his irrepressible energies. In the last paragraph of each story there 
would always be found that thrilling line: ‘Quick, Watson, the 
needle!’ Everyone loved Sherlock Holmes, he was the charm and 
the delight of young and old. After reading him carefully one 
needed but look at a man to know that he was a bootblack by pro- 
fession, a graduate of Corpus Christi College, that his grandmother 
was a duchess, and that he had spent many years in India. Given 
a glass and within half a minute one could quite volubly discourse 
on fingerprints or soil variations within a hundred miles of London, 
or tell about the curious ash left by certain Russian cigarettes. 

Sherlock was a great man and the father of a noble family. 
Before we go on let us say that there have been few more popular 
literary heroes than Mr. Holmes; that during his hectic and very 
filled career he solved some of the bloodiest, and most revolting of 
murders, besides running the whole gamut of ordinary and extraor- 
dinary crime; yet never once did the world accuse him of being a 
sidelight upon the moral and social decadence of Queen Victoria’s 
later days. There was no discussion of degeneracy and “What is 
the world coming to?”’ So why bring that up now? Crime literature 
is neither the cause of crime nor caused by crime; it is simply the 
answer to a crying need for good adventurous reading matter which 
not only tells a story but makes the reader take an active part in 
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the story. But to go back to Sherlock. Most of us know his grand- 
son, Philo Vance, his engaging and energetic nephew, Bull Dog 
Drummond, who though lacking in the fine mental attainments of 
his uncle is yet possessed of a likable blustering schoolboy cheer 
which has taken him through many a tight place and will take him 
through many more. Then there is Sherlock’s French cousin Poirot 
and a whole host of grandsons, cousins, and nephews who all look 
up to their dear old Sherlock, the grand old man. 

For years the detective story flourished in the pulp-wood mag- 
azines alone, only occasionally rising into the field of legitimate 
reading matter when some one of the better writers turned his hand 
to one of them. Came the war and following the war, and no less 
terrible, came the cross word puzzle. People still liked to read but 
they wanted some diversion that would exercise their minds as 
well, and this the average novel did not pretent to do. Then some- 
one or other discovered that it was more fun reading a detective 
story and trying to guess as they read which of the fourteen poten- 
tial murderers committed the crime; that was far more sport than 
playing around with a lot of gnus or South American rivers. John 
Farrar promises that within the year the crime story will be lost in 
the same limbo that now conceals the cross word puzzle; this is 
possible but not likely for with the increased interest in crime liter- 
ature, more and more sophisticated persons began reading them 
and the quality of author and product was raised to meet this new 
demand. 

No longer could a simple mystery, a mystery that any average 
intelligent child could fathom in ten minutes, be strung over two 
hundred pages and hope for success. The very emphasis of the de- 
tective story was shifted gradually, it was weaned away from 
romance and melodrama toward the pseudoscientific art of detec- 
tion. Readers were no longer interested in reading of a heroine tied 
to the railroad tracks; that was only incidental. They were no 
longer interested in the heroine. What the readers wanted and what 
the readers got was a quick and complicated crime and a long and 
complicated solution of that crime; it was the solution and not the 
crime that interested them. Aspiring crime-writers read up on 
criminology, psychopathology, organic and inorganic chemistry, 
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physics, poison analysis, and all of the ologies. This is an age of 
science and science will be served. 

But theirs was a ticklish job for, by raising the art of crime- 
writing, they were addressing themselves to readers of a higher 
grade of intelligence and yet they must keep the low brow. They 
must discuss matters only in the ken of the high-brow and at the 
same time explain those matters to the moron without offending 
either reader. Crime and the detection of crime is an art, and the 
readers must be participants; hence the readers must be educated. 
Who has read a well-written crime novel without learning a wealth 
of material about a diversity of subjects. Philo Vance discourses at 
every opportunity—and there are many—upon abnormal psychol- 
ogy, and in fatuous gratuity passes along a lot of information about 
terra cotta and Greek vases. Another writer solves his problem by 
a long inquiry into the position of the stars at the moment of the 
crime, and in the course of the solution will pass along to his read- 
ers more accurate, usable, and easily remembered information 
about astronomy than a college course accomplishes in a year. 

Unusual exploitation has been one of the factors in the success 
of crime stories. Newspapers are eager to put spectacular gangster 
operations upon their front pages. Book publishers are spending 
unprecedented amounts upon their advertising. In this connection 
we recall that a book entitled Murder was promoted through the 
medium of an airplane flying over New York at night with the 
illuminated exhortation to “Read Murder.” 

It is rather generally known that our three last presidents, 
Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge, were all detective-story fans to a 
certain extent. Lloyd George, Stanley Baldwin, Elihu Root, Dwight 
Morrow, and J. P. Morgan have been similarly characterized in the 
newspapers. It is said that during King George’s convalescence one 
of Queen Mary’s orders to her book-dealer called for seven vol- 
umes, six of which were for Edgar Wallace stories. 

It seems strange and quite against the publishing portents that 
women should be large consumers of detective stories, even though 
love interest is usually a negligible ingredient in their composition. 

The detective story has the quickest turnover in bookshops. 
Four weeks is its average life. Five thousand copies is an excep- 
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tionally good sale, and perhaps thirty-five hundred is the average. 
This, of course, applies to the two-dollar book. There is usually a 
reprint edition for seventy-five cents. 

As the crime novel progresses it loses more and more its inter- 
est in love or sentiment or character development and devotes itself 
entirely to the solution of crime problems. But throughout it all 
there is an artificiality though not a sameness. ‘Crime literature”’ 
is reading matter made in a mold, formulated. It will permit of few 
innovations, but if those innovations are successful they are then 
incorporated into the mold. Brave is the crime writer who attempts 
to ring in some ingredient not distinctly belonging to the formula. j 
His readers are on his back in an instant. They are specialists and 
technicians in the field, they know almost as much about the sub- 
ject as the author, they demand originality in problem and solution, 
and are indifferent relatively to the skeleton upon which the story 
is hung. 

It is a curiously contradictory fact that the increasing popu- 
larity of detective and mystery fiction has failed to give the general 
public greater familiarity with the names of contemporary writers. 
After one has mentioned those who may be called the Big Four— 
Rinehart, Wallace, Oppenheim, and Van Dine—only a compara- 
tively few spring to mind. Let us list them alphabetically: 


—— 


Earl Derr Biggers Harvey O'Higgins 

Foxhall Daingerfield Melville D. Post 

J. S. Fletcher Arthur Somers Roche 

Frances Noyes Hart Kay Cleaver Strahan 

Rufus King Harry Kitchell Webster 

Maurice Le Blanc Carolyn Wells 

A. E. W. Mason Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


Only about a dozen readily recognizable names. Yet last 
spring’s publication lists, between June and July, numbered three 
hundred new mystery and detective titles. At writing the fall prom- 
ises about a hundred. The contrast in these figures is rather con- 
fusing because, of course, the lugubrious nights of approaching 


winter seem a better time for reading about grisly deeds in the attic 
than the balmy evenings of spring, when young men’s fancy turns 
to problems entirely diverse from the bewildering disappearance 


of the left cuff link from the diplomat’s trinket-box. 
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Edgar Wallace approximates an idea factory in the flesh. He 
has written nearly 140 books, 70 or 80 of them being of the thriller 
variety. Of the 80 books that the Crime Club, a by-product of 
Doubleday, Doran, will have brought out this year, 13 of them— 
mark the 13!—will carry the Wallace signature. One a month, 
each released on the thirteenth of the month, with a final thirteenth 
volume for superstitious good measure. Some of his titles are: The 
Twister, The Murder Book of J. G. Reeder, Gunman’s Bluff, The 
Girl from Scotland Yard, Face in the Night, Flying Squad. 
Frances Noyes Hart did much for the glorification of the crime 
story in The Bellamy Trial and in its successor, Hide in the Dark. 
Earl Derr Biggers told an engaging dramatic yarn in Behind That 





Curtain. And a young newcomer from Yale, Rufus King, bids fair 
to crowd the old-timers with the promise offered in Murder by the 
Clock and Somewhere in This House. Perhaps the last statement 
should be discounted to the extent that we speak with the prejudice 
of personal discovery. Kay Cleaver Strahan’s Footprints sold well. 

There are many who believe that crime waves and crime litera- 
ture have something to do with each other, about an equal number 
asserting that each is the cause of the other. Some writers, believ- 
ing that the public was interested in crime per se, began writing the 
stories of true crimes, collecting anthologies of crime. This was not 
crime-writing but crime-reporting. Edmund Pearson in Vanity 
Fair chronicled a series of crimes of a forgotten yesterday. S. S. 
Van Dine went back into the archives of European murders and 
unearthed thrillers of several centuries ago. These attempts were 
interesting but they palled upon the dyed-in-the-blood crime read- 
ers. Nature was a piker beside art. 

True, nature could provide as much horror, terror, and gore, as 
much and more than human mind could ever conceive, but crime- 
readers are not decadent people, they are not sadists seeking some 
safe outlet for their unholy desires; they are scarcely interested in 
the crime, or interested in it only in so far as a crime is necessary to 
have a solution of that crime. The excitable old ladies of both sexes, 
and Englishmen who feel that the whole of the Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation is fast on the road to Rome’s decline and fall, who like to 
picture their brother men by the hundreds of thousands secreting 
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themselves each evening for an orgy of degenerate pleasure, may 
feel surprised and disappointed that this is true; but their surprise 
and disappointment cannot change the bright and clean complexion 
of things. Denied that pretty theory, the pessimistic investigator 
begins to wonder what all this interest in crime will do to the next 
generation. The worst that could happen, and the Lord knows that 
is bad enough, would be for the whole of the next generation to turn 
into detectives and go snooping about into the lives of each of us, 
detecting the pretty little crimes we all enjoy committing. 

No, the young will take care of themselves. It seems a wonder 
that today we are not, all of us, highway robbers, what with the mil- 
lions of dime novels glorifying the James boys and their kind which 
were being read fifteen years ago. But in another aspect there 
should be a deal of moral good in the modern “crime literature.”’ 
With so many great detectives, from Sherlock Holmes to his grand- 
son, Philo Vance, slipping up this alley and down that avenue, 
what price a life of crime? Think of all the famous criminals of 
crime literature, and try to remember one who escaped his just 
deserts! The younger generation is not so backward-minded as 
some would think it; they know a paying business when they see 
one, and the apprehension of criminals pays great dividends. And 
so the excitable old ladies join a Crime Club and themselves become 
active participants in this exciting new game. If you don’t believe 
me, try reading one yourself. 

How long will the crime story, how long will mystery literature 
last? Forever. And why not? It has always been with us. There 
is little reason to suppose that it will not always be with us. How 
long will the present craze for the detective story continue, how 
long will Crime Clubs and Murder Clubs flourish? Not forever, 
for the popular fancy is ever quick to change, and it is likely that 
the crime novel will be superseded in popularity, as the crime novel 
itself superseded the cross word puzzle and the Balkan romances. 
Like the others, the crime novel is a freak of these times but it is 
an interesting freak; it has subtleties which escape the untutored 
eye, nuances which demand for their appreciation a trained reader, 
it has attracted the best of the modern craftsmen to its practice, 
and someday its history, whether short or long, will be worthy the 
attention of scholarship. 

















































THE AMATEUR GRAMMARIAN 
ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 


As I was walking along the college path, I heard two girls ahead 
discussing their academic ideals. The one unto the other said, “I 
want a course in English which will show me how to know right 
from wrong. And I want a teacher who will say, ‘This is good, and 
this is bad.’”’ As I listened, I shuddered, though with natural loyalty 
I hoped that she would not find just what she was looking for with 
us. But warnings against a kind of academic Manichaeism are 
never quite out of place with English teachers. “Our calling’s 
snare,” as the hymn lends the phrase, is usually a tendency to pro- 
mulgate authoritative “sentences.” 

The menace is commonly believed, one knows not quite why, 
to be specially close to the teacher of English language. The pro- 
fessor of literature, for all anybody cares, may still enjoy the im- 
munities of the platform. But wherever the dear shapes of our 
English speech come up for scrutiny, a warning resounds, “Beware 
of uninstructed dogmatism.” 

The fact is that I have been reading through a formidable pile 
of those periodicals dedicated to American teachers of English— 
and I may say with considerable satisfaction. My comment has 
been far other than that of the fabled Oxford don who observed in 
his riper age, “I have attended the University pulpit for forty years 
and, thank God, I am still a Christian.”” On the contrary the reflec- 
tion has crossed my mind more than once that there is more sense 
among English teachers than there used to be. The old nebulosity 
of remark has gone. We have reduced that error noted by Bacon— 
the natural tendency of the human mind to escape from the narrow 
confines of particularity into the glorious champaign of generality. 
One notes a growing experiment, an increasing tangibility of sug- 
gestion. There is everywhere the conviction that we could know 
more about our business. 

Most conspicuous here as everywhere is the attack upon the 
purists, the champions of a so-called traditional correctness. They 
are, we learn, a hardened and dull crew, conservatives of a formula 
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that is dead or nonexistent, insisting upon forgotten niceties, ig- 
norant of present linguistic growths, ignorant, it is more than whis- 
pered, of historical processes in word and idiom which by no means 
conform, as the true observer knows, to certain hidebound “rules” 
frequently referred to. It seems as if the alliterative tongue of a 
Latimer were heard among us again, to express enlightened con- 
tempt. They sit, it would seem, these purists, cabined in their cate- 
gories, perked in prejudice, puttering in their professorships, noz- 
zling in niceties, tethered in taboos, mummied in mendacity. Theirs 
is the deadening touch upon “the living language’”’ that we hear so 
much about, strangling expressiveness by a check unnecessary and 
stupid. 

This vigor of indignation continues to surprise me a little, for I 
had supposed that purists were all crushed. It is true that, as I sit 
on in the preserving alcohol of my classroom, considered under an- 
other analogy as my castle, I still sometimes indulge old procliv- 
ities. As a matter of fact, we achieve no “viewpoints”; we have 
never found anything “colorful” or “meaningful.” Literary works 
besides are ‘“‘motivated”’ with the greatest caution. We do not even 
study the psychology of ‘‘humans.”’ Though I do not want to be the 
last to lay the old aside, I should rather like to be the next to the 
last. But I always warn classes against me. 

The zeal of the newer grammarians should be welcome. The 
language living or dead, or as it more frequently is, half-alive, 
though it has other enemies of whom I am far more afraid, has a 
formidable foe in any provincial meticulousness. Here as other- 
where we are all probably guilty of the pedant’s crime. On the last 
day of pedagogy professors will probably tell fewer lies than they 
told on the first. Perhaps that is the best that can be said. 

But it is certainly possible not only for the puttering purist but 
for the rending radical to talk too much about correctness. The 
word shows but meanly on a crimson banner. As a campaign slogan 
it produces no more inward satisfaction than “the full dinner pail.” 
The principle is the same whether we venerate dead husks of de- 
funct speech or wish to think that almost anything current may be 
correct. Let anybody who thinks he can, be correct. But he will 
not necessarily use good English. 
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Certainly correctness will never do in the classroom. And the 
classroom does make some faint traces on that great intangible, 
American speech. The religion of correctness has usually been spe- 
cial to the real grammarian once notably celebrated in a funeral 
sparsely attended. The bright vision of accuracy has seldom quick- 
ened the blood of the most promising schoolboy. To set up correct- 
ness today as a popular standard is almost as questionable as the 
contemporary apotheosis of thrift in the public schbdols. At any 
rate, the achievement of not-being-wrong, though certainly unat- 
tainable, is very mild indeed. 

And in the grammarian’s sense of the word, where shall the 
schoolboy find correctness? There are as many varieties of cor- 
rectness as there are grades of fresh eggs. One idiom is, we suppose, 
plain ‘correct’; another “strictly correct’; another “selected” 
or “guaranteed” correct; another “this week’s” correct; another 
‘Boston correct,” or rather in these days “Chicago correct.’”’ How 
to choose? Something palpable to go by, our student continues to 
crave. 

Professor Fries, whose cautions are always salutary, writes in 
the English Journal, November, 1925: 

The only basis for correctness in grammar must be usage, the usage of 
those who carry on the affairs of English-speaking peoples. . . . . In case of 
divided usage a reasonable guiding principle of decision would be to choose 
that form or construction which is in accord with the tendencies and patterns 
of English as these can be seen from the history of the language 


The conservative who still hopes that “the remnant” of Matthew 
Arnold may save, though not the state, some distinctions of the 
language, might ask further definition of those who “carry on the 
affairs of English-speaking peoples.” But with the burden of the 
advice all must acquiesce. It is, however, a creed for adults. It 
leaves Babbitt’s boy still puzzled. 

Whatever that young fellow knows about those who carry on 
the affairs of the English-speaking peoples, he knows little of the 
history of his speech. We cannot turn him loose to select among its 
tendencies and patterns. We might as well, much better, bid him 
follow “‘the rule of right reason and the eternal fitness of things.” 
If he is, besides, to respect any standard enough to use it, the most 
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distinguished hearsay will not suffice—it must make sense. And 
for our part we wish to improve his English rather than to make it 
either catholic or correct. 

Best grammar, then, in doubtful cases might safely be for the 
boy—most sense, as he uses his brain upon a choice of possibilities. 
It is queer that in our discussions of English the principles of gram- 
mar alone are dedicated to a cold accuracy, separated from notions 
of taste and point. Even when we are quarreling, we do not com- 
monly insist upon a right and wrong in diction but upon expressive- 
ness finer or less fine. We are dealing, we remember, with “a living 
language.” But in all lines of biology some things are, so to say, 
more alive than others, more highly organized, more neatly articu- 
lated, and therefore more efficient. So is it with the phrases. Some 
are clean-cut and whole; some are blurred or carry a trail of dimly 
associated absurdity. And in view of time’s success in effacing dis- 
tinctions, we must feel with language some dubiousness about the 
unassisted survival of the fittest. Now grammar, we hope, is the 
quintessence of expressiveness. Here, if nowhere else, more finish 
should be more truth. That syntax, therefore, that grouping of the 
words, which holds the tightest grip on their relationship, has an 
excellent chance of giving no offence, whether or not something else 
might pass the muster of the manuals. To handle a “living lan- 
guage,” then, is neither to confide in a dead formula nor cautiously 
to abstain from taste. The standard would be neither an imperative 
from the eighteenth century nor from the apostolate of American 
English. Competent grammar would be a tangible thing but a vari- 
able approaching the limit of absolute expressiveness. 

Small illustrations show the case. Take, for instance, a clumsy 
sentence, “We could not help but feel sorry for the poor old man.” 
Personally I shall still assert the right to quail before the array of 
implicit negatives. So many teachers, at least, have deployed forces 
against it that the public has been hypnotized into the more accept- 
able form, “I could not help feeling sorry for the poor old man”— 
less clumsy though equally absurd, the inference being that with 
every will in the world to feel nothing at all I nevertheless became 
conscious of some little human kindness seeping in through my 
reluctance. The purist might venture to prefer, “I felt a natural 
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pity for the poor old man.” At least his talk would be more direct, 
wherever accuracy lies. 

Again let us suppose “Go slow” to be the victorious idiom. It 
holds at least an objective triumph at many a slippery crossway. I 
may still prefer the more closely definitive form, ‘““Go slowly,” with- 
out being so ignorant of old English as to suppose that the adverb 
has always been formed historically by the suffix -ly. 

For all I know it may be correct to say, “Let everybody bring 
their own coat.” I should never venture to assert the contrary. But 
| know that my young friend shows more sense when he recognizes 
? the singleness of coats, and suggests that one coat apiece is advis- 
able rather than a sort of communistic garment. 

Many people, I understand, still prefer not to say, “Due to the 
cold, I went indoors.” They suggest sometimes the alternative, 
“Owing to the cold I went indoors.” The purist, not disputing the 
accuracy of the construction, might find “owing to” still distasteful, 
trailing a hint of participial origin. Such a critic might prefer, “I 
came indoors because of the cold.”’ The advocate of straight lines in 
sentence structure would probably recommend, “I was driven in by 
the cold.” 

The standard of not-being-wrong begins to promise poorly for 
that extension of our grammar, the typical American sentence. It 
shares some disabilities incident to the easy life. It seems to an 
anxious critic too secure and comfortable over a very minor degree 
of structural effectiveness, resembling in satisfaction the fabled 
Arcadians who were said to “‘lack little because they desired not 
much.” We are familiar with the schoolboy indignant over a low 
grade marked upon a paper devoid alike of error and meaning. We 
have met the teacher of not very different caliber who wags his head 
with pleasure over what he calls a “clean examination book,” pre- 
ferring unambitious accuracy to the tryout of the boy who has 
made a real linguistic adventure of his sentences, attempted texture 
and relationship, and made a mess of them. We are ourselves often 
the guilty members of a lazy reading public devoted to “the simple 
straightforward style,” meaning, as G. S. Street pointed out long 
ago, “any slipshod expression that may be convenient.” Popular 
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prejudice, indeed, seems to associate care and self-consciousness 
with affectation. 

Yet in sentences as in the minutiae of grammar it is always 
more truth that is needed, the closest reach into meaning, whatever 
degree of complexity is apt for the case. A bold survey of the Amer- 
ican sentence, not only among the juvenile or the ignorant, meets 
many a dreary waste of amorphous phraseology, where serious 
structure is unattempted because undesired, where statements lic 
along side by side, with the actual labor of association left to the 
obliging reader. It is an unhappy fact, too, that the “straightfor- 
ward” is not always the “simple.’’ And though a piece of cloth is } 
not a better thing than a thread, it takes another and a further 
skill to make it. If our grammatical undertakings habitually reject 
complexity, we must be in the end unequal to the higher clarities. 

Intellectual mastery over constructions difficult or not, the 
amateur grammarian may suggest, is a more immediate need of 
American expressiveness than any correctness, purist or icono 
clastic, however scholarly the backing. It is the custom to mourn 
that English teachers are so frequently ignorant of Anglo-Saxon. 
And any ignorance is always mournful. But when all teachers have 
learned their Anglo-Saxon, the level of American expressiveness, it 
is safe to say, will not be perceptibly altered. It will make appreci- 
able difference when teachers of English actually know, as the 
artist knows his media, the varieties of our English construction, 
when they have over linguistic permutations and combinations the 
automatic ease of the musician with his harmonies. In that happy 
millenium Juventus may advance in linguistic suppleness, creating 
as he goes the grammar of a “living language,” a grammar realized, 
not grammar memorized or grammar analyzed. Such a grammar 
is easy to get even now, though not proper for discussion here. 

Delicacy was called, in old-fashioned days, the primary achieve- 
ment of American letters. One would like the quality to persist in 
company with other values desirable and excellent. But we wonder, 
as we look about, naming no names. We can all bring to mind cer- 
tain works of contemporary genius, even among our almost best, 
about which we feel a scruple and a doubt. Will they survive? With 
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all their power, well recognized today, they seem in some way 
provincial in expression, not because their English is American but 
because it is flabby, without the momentum of a soundly construct- 
ed projectile, beneath the level of its content, merely “not wrong.” 


THE TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH 
I. YES AND NO 
ELIZABETH W. BAKER 


The material and procedure presented in this article are in- 
tended as a unit of instruction, not necessarily a single lesson, but 
more likely two or three. The technique is suggested, leaving the 
teacher to make her own division according to the needs of her 
class. 

The forms of language treated are appropriate especially to 
oral English. Some forms of ‘“‘yes” and “no” are needed every day 
by practically everybody, and by most people many times a day. 
Yet little attention has been given to them in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. 

A mastery of many variations of this necessary element of lan- 
guage, an appreciation of shades in their meaning, and a taste culti- 
vated to discern the expressions appropriate to various situations 
will do much to make any person’s human contacts easy, harmoni- 
ous, and pleasant. 

Teacher: As 1 was walking down the street the other day, I 
fell in with a man with whom I talked about the weather, the fire 
of last Friday, and last week’s game. I noticed that he frequently 
had occasion to agree with me, and also sometimes to disagree. The 
only words of agreement that he used in a walk of perhaps ten min- 
utes were “Sure” and “‘You bet.” His only words of disagreement 
were “No,” and “Uh-uh.” What would you say of his vocabulary? 

Charles: It seems pretty poor. 

Sara: As he was talking with an English teacher, he was prob- 
ably doing the best he could. 

Teacher: Do we have much need of words for agreement and 
disagreement? 
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Rosa: We talk a good many times a day. Yes, we probably 
use them oftener than we realize. 

Teacher: You are doubtless better provided than this man 
was with a variety of expressions for this purpose. Let us see how 
many words for agreement or disagreement this class has on hand. 
(Writes on the board as the students supply the words. ) 


AGREEMENT DISAGREEMENT 
yes no 

certainly not at all 

sure nope 

surely certainly not 
of course of course not 
yep 

yeah 

undoubtedly 

to be sure 


without doubt 


Teacher; Do you suppose these are all the words and expres- 
sions for agreement and disagreement in the English language? It 
has over four hundred and fifty thousand words, you know, and 
we need to agree or to disagree many times a day. How can we find 
others? 

Morris: The dictionary. 

Teacher: What would you look for? 

Morris: Begin with “yes” or ‘‘no,” and then take each of these 
other words. Let’s see how many more we can find. 

Teacher: Take your dictionaries, and see who can get the 
longest list. (After a time.) Who has as many as five? Ten? More 
than ten? How many, Lewis? 

Lewis: I have eleven. 

The teacher writes on the board: 


aye unquestionably nay 

what is more undeniably not so 

yea indisputably not in any respect 
without doubt without question 


Teacher: Has any one other words? 

Anne: I have these. 

positively assuredly 
absolutely without question 
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Teacher; In five minutes we have increased our stock from 
fourteen to twenty-eight. Are these all? Are there only twenty- 
eight words of agreement and disagreement in the English lan- 
guage? 

Eugene: We might try a synonym book. 

From this source they add the following: 


agreed manifestly division 
granted evidently 
conceded obviously 


Teacher: Do we agree or disagree with others in conversation 
only by means of single words or phrases? 

Paul: Sometimes we use a sort of expression that isn’t even a 
word, like “uh-huh,” or “Oh, boy.” 

Anne: And then we use whole sentences. I believe we can 
think up a lot of them. 

Teacher: Shall we take agreement or disagreement first ? 

Charles: It’s easy to agree. It’s disagreeing that makes the 
trouble. Let’s work on the disagreement words and sentences. 

Teacher: Each of you think of all that you can. Let us see 
how many the class can get. 

Joe: Shall we put down all we happen to think of? 

Teacher: Yes, put them all down. 

After a sufficient time, the teacher calls for the lists. A com- 
posite list of all those handed in may be made by a committee, and 
mimeograph copies supplied the class. One class taught by the 
writer of this article compiled 193 expressions for agreement and 
89 for disagreement. The following list is representative: 

All foolishness 

All wrong 

Another point of view may be possible 

\ren’t you mistaken 

Sosh,. 

1 W ¢ ome? 


m afraid you are W rong 


am not yet converted to that idea 


I 

I 

I 

I am not convinced. 
l 

I cannot agree to that. 
I 


concede the value of those facts, but 
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I'd hardly say that. 
I doubt your conclusions. 

I must differ with you on that point 

I should say not. 

I still do. 

Mere superstition. 

Never. 

Nonsense. 

Not if I know it. 

Nothing but prejudice 

Not on your life 

Oh, come off. 

Oh, go on. 

On the contrary. 

On the other hand. . 

Permit me to suggest a possible divergence of opinion 
Surely not. 

"Taint so. 

That is childish. 

That is not true. 

That is a base misrepresentation 
That’s doubtful. 

Tommyrot. 

There may be some que stion about that 

There’s not a word of truth in that 

While all that you say is true, I still think 

You are a liar. 

You are crazy. 

You're goofy. 

You may be mistaken. 

Teacher: As you look at your lists, you will realize that these 
expressions are not all of the same value, or suitable for the same 
kind of situations. Words, you know, are the clothes of our 
thoughts. Like the clothes of our bodies, they should be selected 
with reference to the use which we expect to make of them. You 
boys have in your wardrobes both overalls and tuxedos. You girls 
have dresses of both print and chiffon. Overalls at a dance or 
chiffon at school would be poor taste. Let us sort out these expres- 
sions, which you have collected in such rich variety, and see for 
what uses they are suitable. Let us arrange them on levels of style, 
from the lowest to the highest. Select first those that you think 
belong at the bottom. 
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Sara: I think “nope” is among the worst. It is no better than 
plain “no,” and it isn’t even funny. 

George: “Nay” is just as bad, for it is entirely out of style. If 
[ went around saying ‘“‘nay,”’ I'd be as peculiar as if I wore a Wash- 
ington hat. 

Louise: * *Vaint so” and “‘How come” are not correct grammar. 

Teacher: You know that some people now think that aint is 
cood grammar. 

Louise: I concede the value of that fact, but—I still think that 
it gives an impression of ignorance. 

Leonard: There’s a bunch of them just about on the same level 
“You're goofy,” “You’re crazy,” “Oh, come off,” “Oh, go on.” I 
think they’d be all right if a lot of fellows were off by themselves 
having a free and easy time: but I wouldn’t say them to anybody 
I was trying to make a good impression on. 

Teacher: Can you find some which are slightly above the level 
of this group, but are still suitable for only the most informal con- 
versation ? 

Ada: How about “I should say not,” “Not if I know it,” “Not 
on your life’? 

Teacher: Which expressions might, if spoken seriously, be 
used to convey an insult? 

Frances: “You area liar.’”’ And then, too, “There’s not a word 
of truth in that,” and ““Tommyrot” sound pretty insulting. 

Clyde: I think “That is childish” and ‘‘Nothing but prejudice” 
sound just as bad. 

Tcacher: Of course you realize that all these words may be 
used facetiously, the effect depending upon the tone of voice and 
the context. Do you find any that are formal enough to be stiff? 

Lora: ‘Permit me to suggest a possible divergence of opin- 
ion” is stiff enough to stand alone. 

Teacher: Which ones may be used to show strong feeling, pos- 
sibly contempt, along with disagreement? 

Evelyn: “All wrong,” “Nonsense,” “Bosh,” “That is mere su- 
perstition,” “All foolishness.” 

Teacher: Which would you select for the purpose of conveying 
politely a difference of opinion? These are the most important to 
us, since these are the ones we need to use oftenest. 
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The class make the following list: 
Another point of view may be possible. 
Aren’t you mistaken? 

I am afraid you are wrong. 

I am not fully convinced. 

I cannot agree to that. 

I'd hardly say that. 

I must differ with you on that point 

On the contrary. 

On the other hand. 

There may be some question about that 
While all that you say is true I still think 
You may be mistaken. 


Teacher: Your work on vocabulary and in making these list 
will be of value only if you use the words and expressions that you 
have gathered. Put them into service every time you talk. 

Tomorrow you are to have another practice in conversation, 
the standards for which we have already discussed. There you will 
have a good chance to use your disagreement expressions 


TENDENCIES IN: PRONUNCIATION 
EDWIN R. HUNTER 


It is my purpose in this article to present briefly a description of 
a test which I recently conducted in an effort to discover what, so 
far as the practice of my own students is indicative, is the state of 
things in regard to some very prevalent unaccepted pronunciations." 
I shall not endeavor to present anything final in the way of con 
clusion, nor much of light in the way of explanation. I hope simply 
to suggest a method of investigation, which I believe would, if 

t The students of the college in which I teach are drawn, for the most 
region of which eastern Tennessee is the approximate center. In all, twenty states are 
represented in the group of students tested. Of the one hundred who read the t 
forty-six are from Tennessee; twenty-five more are from states belonging to 
the remaining twenty-nine are from twelve states representing every other sec 
the country except the Far West. I think it fair to say that the speech of the great 
majority of our seven hundred and fifty students is normal American usage, and that 
extremes of dialectical variation are not a rule. 
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carried further and into various parts of the country and into other 
strata of the population, prove of great interest and of considerable 
value. 

Together with every other teacher of English, I have become 
increasingly aware of the fact that there is a considerable number 
of words in common use which are commonly and more or less uni- 
formly pronounced in a way not received by the dictionaries. And 
I have contributed my bit to the effort to inculcate standard prac- 
tice in these matters into the speech habits of my students. But, 
all the while, I have been aware that these variations are a part of 
that undercurrent movement which is always going on in every 
living speech, as a result of which authority-banned pronuncia- 
tions work their way from beneath up through the crust of conser- 
vatism toward the top until they too become a part of the accepted 
standard. 

From OE days we have come down leaving sé[a]” for ME st[o]n 
which in turn has yielded to Mod.E. st[o]ne. Within little more than 
a century pla]th gave way to p[{z]th, which has given way to pfaJth, 
although the very frequent vernacular form is p[zx|th. Even more 
recently many of us were instructed in the elementary school to say 
papa’ instead of pa’ pa, and mamma’ instead of mam’ ma; to say 
r[u|t instead of r[u]t, and d/{1u] instead of b/[u]. And I can recall the 
insistence of my immediate elders upon pr{e|ity. 

As a specific means of testing the extent of deviation from stand- 
ard among my students, I chose a small number of words, thirty- 
two all together, words of the sort which have a way of getting 
into ‘“‘glossaries of words frequently mispronounced,” but which a 
number of years of observation of college students’ usage in the class- 
room has convinced me are pronounced in a non-standard way so 
often and with such uniformity as to constitute something approach- 
ing closely to established usage. 

In order to break down an attitude of what would otherwise 
have been too great formality and overcarefulness in the students’ 
approach to the test, I did not designate it as a pronunciation test 
at all. With the end in view of further screening the real nature of 
the test, and also in order to secure for the words the more natural 
setting of connected context, I worked them into the text of a rather 
ornate bit of rhetoric entitled, “Our Democracy,’ and, after giving 
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the students time to read it over silently at least once, I asked each 
one to read it to me aloud. While the student was reading, I made 
a check, as inobtrusively as possible, of his deviations from standard 
in the pronunciation of the words under special observation. 

I present in the following the text of the material which the 
students read. The words specially under observation are in italics. 


OUR DEMOCRACY 


The history of the United States offers many striking examples of men who 
achieved success in spite of lowly beginnings. It is so often true that a /og-cabin 
birthplace leads to the White House, that we may almost accept it as a part of 
the romance of success in America. A few of the leaders of our government, such 
as, Alexander Hamilton, Woodrow Wilson, and Theodore Ro 
ucts of a more formal education, but it is interesting to note that our leading 


It, were prod 
places of responsibility from president to governor of a state are occupied most 
frequently by men of humble beginnings. The fields of finance and industry 
offer numerous examples of the chance our democracy offers youths of lowly ori- 
gins. When we realize that the control of our natural resources and that the 
management of the details of our government are in the hands of men who were 
poor boys, we recognize the reality of our democracy and catch the meaning of it. 
The success of the experiment in our country has convinced the rest of the 
world of its worth, and many nations, especially our a/lies in the recent war, are 
doing away with the tradition that social distinctions are bars to positions of 
public leadership. Whatever defects still remain in our social system will doubt 
less disappear. Since the days when Abraham Lincoln, out on the Illinois 


/ 


prairie, worked out with some inspiration but more perspiration his interpreta 
tion of freedom and brought his great native abilities to the theater of our public 
life, we have had an admirable example of the worth and dignity of our common 
men. 

The pioneer who went out into the wilderness with dog and gun to open up 
ew country was opening up also new opportunities which the youths of succeed 
ing generations have shared in, for, in the wide reaches of our great land, there 
has always been room enough and bounty enough to suggest freedom to the 
human spirit. Many a lad sleeping beneath a rough roof, through the cracks of 
which the winter stars peeped in upon him, has caught the spirit of this freedom. 
And as one goes hither and thither over the land, he is convinced that, in spite 
of our growing civilization, the future bodes good, for in so many of our institu- 
tions: in our public schools, in the friendliness of our automobile tourist camps, 
and in our amateur and professional athletics, there is a fine spirit of essential 


democracy. 
Below I give the International Phonetic Alphabet and the results 
of this test. I have thought it of some value to indicate how students 
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of the various classifications in college pronounced the words; ac- 


the words in order as they appeared in the test. 


The following symbols have sounds as indicated: 
as in sing 
as in ether 
as in either 
as in dish 
in Vision 
as in chin 
as in gin 
as in when 


as in you 


The vowel symbols have the following sounds: 


§ 171 Sea 
1S 1m Sit 
r 
e 
I it met 


> as in Sam 


| cordingly I have given the results not only in totals but also by 
classifications as Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior. I give 


. , , . y ’ ra? ——— P } 
s in French la; between Sam and psalm; begins the diphthong at in ice [ats} 


as in psalm 
as in British pronunciation of not; between far and for. 


as in all 


» as in boat 


s in good 
as in mood 

is in Western pronunciation of fur 
as in Eastern pronunciation of fur 
as in sun 


as tn SOla 


r as in Western pronunciation of better (bety]; written [r] when not ambiguous 


{betr]. The same mark [.] under [I] or [n] indicates that the consonant itself 


forms a syllable, as in [bet], mtn]. 


The sign |'| after a vowel or a consonant indicates that it is prolonged. 


Diphthongs: 


as in ice 


J as in out 


as in boy 


or ju as in beauty 





























050 


VW ord 
Often. 


Log 
Romance. 
(,overnment 
Alexander 
Roosey elt 
Interesting 
Governor 
Humble 
Finance 
Industry 


Youths 


Resources 


Details 


Recognize 


« The system of phonetic syn 


i 


* One of the cases counted as [log] was very doub 
s Two Freshmen read this word o 
second time. In such cases the reading i 
« There were six cases in which the final consonant sound, the sign of plura 
missing, but in al] these cases the ts was the voiceless form [| 
s Six readers—two Freshmen, three Sophomores, and one Junior 
pronunciation yu[@]s, read the word this way once and as yu[@]s the other time 
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Pronounced 
¥*[ fry ]1 
join} 
[oftn] 
) 
[log] 
*{log] 
[rd6mens] 
*[romens’| 
[gavarmoent] 


(gavarnmant 


Le 


elegzend3r] 


(elegzend3r| 
[ruzvelt] 
[rozvelt] 
[in’tarestin] 
lint3rest’11| 
[gavanar] 
“[gavarnar] 
{hamb]] 
[amb]l] 
fai’nzens] 
*[finzens’| 


lin’dastri 


} 
{indas’tri] 
|ju@s} 
[ju@(s)}4 


*[judz] 
[ri’sorsaz] 
{ri’zorsaz]' 

*|risors’aZ] 
\rizors’az|° 

*{ ditelz’] 
[di’telz] 

*{rekognaiz} 
[rekanaiz] 


fact that this word occurs twice in the text read. 


In each case above I have ; 
of the test in first position 
+¢ } 
ful 


ne way the first time it occurs in t 
checked under the stan 





otal 
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2 IQ 
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ibols used here is the International Phonetic Alphabet. The syn 
inclosed in square brackets represent sounds rather than letters. When letters are not so inclosed t 
understood to have their usual standard values. I 

most frequently heard in the readings 
standard forms according to the New Standard Dictionary and n 





laced the results for the f 
The forms marked * are the received 


1 the other way the 


was almost altogether 


ular 


who are counted as having the 


reter, ol course, to the 


¢ The second and fourth forms of this word I look upon as merely variations of the first and third, 


respectively. 






















































Word 
Catch 


Experiment 
Allies 
Defects 


Prairie 


Perspiration 


Interpretatior 


Theater 


dmirable 


Dog 


Vew 


Suggest 


Roof 


Thither 


Institutions 


Automobile 


Athletics 





Pronounced F 
*{ket§] 19 
{ket§] 8 
[ekspirimont] 19 
*(eksperimant| 8 
[x’laiz] 24 
*(elaiz’| 3 
*(difekts’] 8 
(di’fekts] 19 
[p3reri] 13 
[preri] 13 
*{prer1] 
*[parspirefan] 18 
[prespirefan] 9 
{intarpitefan] 27 


*[intarpritefan| 
*(0i’atar] 19 
[Gie’tar] 
*{aed’m3rabl] 
{edmair’abl] ¢ 
[dog] 


*(dog] 


“a 
{niu} 


[sagdzest] 
e ' 
[sadzest] 


xT 


ruf] 5 
[ruf] 12 
[6103r] 25 
*[5103r] 

{institu§anz] 18 
*{institiufanz] 9 
[o’’tamo’bil] 14 
[9’’tamobil] Ke 


[o’tamo”’bal] 

[otamo’bal] 
*(9’’tamo’bil]? 

[eGaletiks] 19 
*(xOletiks] 8 


TENDENCIES IN PRONUNCIATION 


8 
14 


Total 


ohm NS 
mn & wm" VU 


“ 
wn 


53 
47 
47 
44 
66 
34 


960 


609 


> uw 
oOo WN 


As I indicated in starting out, I have been interested chiefly in 


presenting the method of this test. It seems to me possible that a 


co-operative effort of interested English faculties over the country 


? This standard form, preferred by the New Standard Dictionary, was not represented in the reading 


of the one hundred students. I am frank to add that it is not my own pronunciation 
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in making such observations might bring to general attention, at 
least in academic circles, such tendencies as are here indicated to 
establish new pronunciations even in spite of the inertia of the dic- 


tionaries. 


it 


I. 


ty 


v1 


. A tendency to lengthen the vowel of dog and /og to a value [dog] and [log]. 
7 5 fe) i | i 5] 


As to the general tendencies indicated by the results of this test, 
does seem pretty clear that there is 
A tendency to throw the accent in dissyllables upon the first syllable; e.g., 


al'ly, de'tail, re’source, ro’mance, fi'nance. 
] 


This tendency would, I believe, show in about the same degree in other 
words of the sort: fog, hog, and frog. 


. A tendency to solve phonetic difficulties by such means as 


a) Anaptyxis, as in [p3reri] and [#@aletiks]. 
b) Elision as in [gavarm : lint iteSon!]. and frekanaiz] 
b) Elision as in [gav3rmant], [gavanar], [intarpite§an], and [rekanai: 


. A tendency to yield to the influence of analogy of the singular form in the 


formation of plural forms, e.g., [ju@s]. 


. A tendency to follow the spelling even to the extent of pronouncing “‘silent”’ 


letters, as in [oftn] and [sagdzest]. 


. A tendency to simplify certain vowel sounds by 


1 


a) Lifting and fronting vowel sounds, as in [elegzendar] and [ekspirimant 
b) Replacing diphthongs by simple vowels, as in [nu] and [institu§anz]. 


I append some notes on the relations of these words and their 


variant pronunciations to the dictionaries and other authorities on 
pronunciation. Similar notes are at hand regarding the words not 
dealt with in these but space forbids their inclusion here. 


I. 


~ 


wn 





Log: No dictionary or manual of usage which I consulted indicated even as 
dialectical the pronunciation /[o]g. 


. Governor: This word, in the form [gavanar], shows the greatest deviation 
g } 


from standard in my list, but no lexicographer consulted takes note of it. 


. Details: Webster, Standard, and Century all give [di’telz] as a secondary form. 


This form has been barred from all except the latest edition of Webster, and 
was not allowed in the first edition of Standard. This seems a clear case of a 
pronunciation that is making its way upward. 


. Catch: [ket§] was a very common form in the earlier periods. The O.E.D. 


notes this form in the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Krapp (English Language in America, II, 92) cites an instance of rhym- 
ing catching and fetching. Mencken (American Language, p. 279, n. 31), says, 
“Catch, of course, is usually pronounced ketch.” 


. Dog: The Century alone cites [dog], and as a secondary pronunciation. 
. New: Krapp (op. cit., II, 155) has this note regarding [nu]: “The pronuncia- 


tion nu is and has long been widely current in the speech of persons of un- 
doubted cultivation and education. Lord Frederic Hamilton recalls that 
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Gladstone ... . ‘always spoke of constitootional and noos.’ Whitney (1874) 
said his pronunciation of tube, new, etc., was frankly and unmistakably the 
same as the vowel of food.” 

7. Thither: The dictionaries are unanimous in giving both of the ¢4- sounds in 
this word the voiced quality [3]. This word seems to present one of the clearest 
cases of what I am calling the “inertia” of the dictionaries, for not only did 
ninety-six of my one hundred students use the other form, but many of my 
better-educated friends say they had never been aware of having heard 
anything but the voiceless [6] in this word. It is only fair to add that a few 
well-educated persons with whom I have discussed this word say they had 
never been aware of having heard anything but the voiced consonants. The 
moral of both these stories is, I think, the same: Unless one is observing 
carefully the phonetic values in the speech he hears, he is quite likely to 
think he is hearing what he himself has been brought up to say. 





POEMS FOR ANY FINE DAY 
CARRIE BELLE PARKS 


This group of poems is to be used to create within the classroom 
a sympathetic attitude toward truant thoughts, sea-fever, and be- 
loved vagabondage. 
After a question, “Did you ever feel like this?” read the follow- 
ing: 
I meant to do my work today 
But a brown bird sang in the apple-tree, 


And a rainbow held out its shining hand— 
So what could I do but laugh and go?! 

“You'd like to go, wouldn’t you? Here’s another poem about a 
boy who stayed in school. You need to understand the title, The 
Schoolboy Reads His Iliad. Perhaps some of you know the Jliad 
stories of Helen and the Trojan War from English translations, but 
this boy was doubtless studying the original Greek.” Read the 
poem. 

The sounding battles leave him nodding still: 
The din of javelins at the distant wall 


*“T Meant To Do My Work Today,” by Richard Le Gallienne, in Gordon and 
King, Verse of Our Day. 
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Is far too faint to wake that weary will 
That all but sleeps for cities where they fall 


Beyond the window where the Spring is new, 
Are marbles in a square, and tops again, 


Luring his thoughts from these long-warring men,— 
And though the camp be visited by gods, 
He dreams of marbles and of tops, and nods.” 

“The boy, you see, is interested in his own affairs, and we can 
hardly blame him for that, though we may realize what he is miss- 
ing. People’s feelings toward study are very different. Here are 
two selections which show two opposite attitudes” 

Up! up! my Friend, and quit your books; 

Or surely you'll grow double 

Up! up! my Friend, and ciear your looks; 
Vhy all this toil and trouble? 

And hark! how blithe the throstle sings 
He, too, is no mean preac 
Come forth into the light of things 

Let Nature be your teacher 

“How many of you agree with this? Name some things Nature 
teaches.” (This should be a quick, short list, for it is not the main 
business of the lesson.) ‘“Here’s the other idea about study.” 

Where are your books ?—that light bequeathed 

To Beings else forlorn and blind! 
Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 


You look round on your Mother Earth, 


As if you were her first-born birth, 
And none had lived before you! 
“How many agree with this? Can you explain ‘the spirit 
breathed from dead men to their kind’?”’ 
Information—joy—beauty handed on from one generation to 
the next. 


*“The Schoolboy Reads His Iliad,” by David Morton, in Carhart and McGhee, 
Magic Casements. 
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“Give an example from literature of ‘that light bequeathed.’ ”’ 

Robin Hood hallads—Bible—Shakespeare’s plays—-Treasure 
Island. 

“Do you know schoolboys and girls who look round on Mother 
Earth as if none had lived before them? What do they say about 
our heritage from dead men?” 

“What dol care about all those old guys?” “I’m not interested 
in ancient history.” “You gotta be up-to-date.” 

“You have heard only parts of these poems by Wordsworth. 
Finish them yourselves if you care to, and get the whole of the argu- 
ment. What other poems set your mind roaming out-of-doors?” 

Bliss Carman’s “Vagabond Song” ;* “The Call of the Spring,’”* 
by Noyes; Masefield’s “Sea-Fever” ;* “Up a Hill and a Hill,’””* by 
Fannie Stearns Davis. 

“Choose one of these to share with the class later; prepare it 
by careful reading until you understand it and then by enough oral 
practice to be able to give the class the feeling of the poem.” ( Dis- 
tribute mimeographed sheets containing Stevenson extracts, shown 
on p. 658.) 

“But we are not through with ideas leading out of the school- 
room. Robert Louis Stevenson has written An Apology for Idlers. 
The title is attractive, isn’t it? Read the first sentence.” (Call on 
different students to read aloud as you discuss them the sentences 
here printed in italics.) 

It is surely beyond a doubt that people should be a good deal 
idle in youth. 

“You look bewildered? Read on.” 

Books are good enough in their own way, but they are a mighty 
bloodless substitute for life. 

“You nod approval? Go on.” 

If you look back on your own education, I am sure it will not 
be the full, vivid, instructive hours of truantry that you regret; you 
would rather cancel some lack-luster periods between sleep and 
waking in class. 

“You agree? Mention examples of periods between sleep and 

* Carhart and McGhee, Magic Casements 


‘Gordon and King, Verse of Our Day 
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waking in class.”” (A few may be given from student experien.. ; 
another example is the schoolboy with his Jliad.) 

“The fifth-grade boy who wrote, ‘When I’m in school I sit an 
watch the tadpoles in a bowl and oh, it takes so much of my tir 
at school,’ may have been getting something out of his class that tk 
teacher did not intend. Can you give examples of ‘full, vivid, in- 
structive hours of truantry’? You find it difficult? Yet it is this 
kind of truantry which Stevenson discusses. What different mean- 
ings of idleness can you give?” (Doing nothing; laziness; day- 
dreaming; lack of physical activity. ) 

“Read Stevenson’s description of it.” 

Idleness does not consist in doing nothing, but in doing a great 
deal not recognized in the dogmatic formularies of the ruling class. 

“Stevenson is talking about the industrial system, but what 
does the ruling class refer to in the management of a school? What 
does dogmatic formularies mean? Perhaps you can think of school- 
room examples which we won’t discuss in class at this time. Those 
who wish to read the whole essay as an optional lesson should no- 
tice the directions for study.” 

“Unless this hour has been a period between sleep and waking, 
you have probably enjoyed getting some new ideas. Where did this 
material come from?” (Books, spirit breathed from dead men; the 
light bequeathed. ) 

“Listen to this last poem and let yourself hear its appeal. Those 
of you who have been to camp will understand the rousing call of 
the title.” 

REVEILLE’ 
Wake: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims, 
And the ship of sunrise burning 
Strands upon the eastern rims. 
Wake: the vaulted shadow shatters, 
Trampled to the floor it spanned, 
And the tent of night in tatters 
Straws the sky-pavilioned land. 
Up, lad, up ’tis late for lying: 
Hear the drums of morning play; 


* A. E. Housman in Untermeyer’s Modern American and British Poetry 
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Hark, the empty highways crying 
“Who'll beyond the hills away?” 


Towns and countries woo together, 
Forelands beacon, belfries call; 

Never lad that trod on leather 
Lived to feast his heart with all. 


Up, lad: thews that lie and cumber 
Sunlit pallets never thrive ; 

Morns abed and daylight slumber 
Were not meant for man alive. 


Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover; 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep 

Up, lad: when the journey’s over 
There'll be time enough to sleep. 

“Does this poem make you want to be up and doing or be 
dreamily idle? If you wish to memorize it, you will need to find 
the meaning of several unusual words. Each of these three com- 
plete poems will repay frequent rereading and memorization. The 
following list will be posted for voluntary outside reading. If you 
and your classmates add your own favorite ‘frigate books’ you can 
have a jolly time with it.” 


A HAPPY-GO-LUCKY LIST FOR WOULD-BE TRUANTS 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take your lands away.—EMILyY DICKINSON 


Benet, S. V.: “Portrait of a Boy” (Carhart and McGhee, Magic Casements) 
After a whipping this boy forgets his grief. 
Carman: “A Vagabond Song” (Carhart and McGhee, Magic Casements). 


This poem “sets the gypsy blood astir.”’ 

De la Mare: “Tartary.” 

Masefield: “Cargoes” (King Gordon, Verse of Our Day). These are two 
poems whose sound take you far away from schoolroom walls. 

Homer: The Odyssey (Butcher and Lang, Palmer or Baxter translation). 
Odysseus is one of the world’s most famous wanderers. 

Locke: The Beloved Vagabond. The hero of this novel was always a would-be 
or a real truant. 

Masefield: “Tewksbury Road” (Carhart and McGhee, Magic Casements). 

As soon as you read this, you want to set forth. 
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Millay: “Afternoon on a Hill” (King Gordon, Verse of Our Day). In this 
poem you can be “the gladdest thing under the sun.” 

Noyes: ‘The Call of Spring” (King Gordon, Verse of Our Day). 

Noyes: “The Moon Is Up” (‘Beyond the Spanish Main,” in Junior Songs by 
Hollis Dann). This poem takes you to the Spanish main. 

Peabody: “The House and the Road” (Wilkinson, New Voices). This poem 
shows the conflict between the lure of travel and the love of home. 

Putnam: David Goes Voyaging. This boy left school to go on a trip with Wil- 
liam Beebe. 

Stevenson: “The Vagabond” (Carhart and McGhee, Magic Casements). This 
poem also appeals to gypsy blood. 

Walpole: Jeremy; Jeremy and Hamlet. Jeremy studies when he must, but he 
prefers the company of his dog, Hamlet. 

Welles: “School” (King Gordon, Verse of Our Day). Another schoolboy reads 
his J/iad in this poem. 





EXTRACTS TO WHET THE APPETITE FROM 


‘“AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS” 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


It is surely beyond a doubt that people should be a good 
deal idle in their youth. 

Books are good enough in their own way, but they are a 
mighty bloodless substitute for life. 

If you look back on your own education, I am sure it will 
not be the full, vivid, instructive hours of truantry that you 
regret; you would rather cancel some lack-luster periods be- 
tween sleep and waking in class. 

Idleness does not consist in doing nothing but in doing a 
great deal not recognized in the dogmatic formularies of the 
ruling class. 

If you decide to study the whole essay, follow 
these directions: Read thoughtfully: this is not easy 
wording. Find out what is said about learning in the 
streets, in the country, about success in business, per- 
sonal vainglory, hurry, Atlas. Discuss Stevenson’s 
ideas with a friend. If you disagree with Stevenson 
or with your friend, there will be a chance for a 
lively argument. 
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MAGAZINES FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
MERRILL BISHOP 


The selection of magazines to be used in the junior-school li- 
brary has always been a most difficult problem. The difficulty 
arises because of the age variance, ranging from eleven years to 
sixteen. This means that the variety of magazines must be great. 
There must be those magazines which meet the need of the young- 
er pupils and at the same time there must be those which meet the 
need of the older pupils. 

The junior-school libraries of San Antonio have been in ex- 
istence for more than six years. The choice of those magazines 
which are to be used has been made in various ways. The first two 
years the selection was made by the director of junior schools and 
his assistants. This manner of selection brought forth a list of those 
magazines which the various supervisors in their respective fields 
thought advantageous. The final selection, however, was actually 
made by the director and his assistant assigned to the libraries, for 
the reason that the supervisors gave so many magazines that a 
final choice had to be made. It also resulted in uniformity of choice 
for all libraries. There was no elasticity given the librarian to meet 
the need of her particular school. For the last four years the choice 
has been made by a committee, consisting of two principals, two 
librarians, and an assistant director of education. A large list of 
magazines has been chosen from which the librarian has selected 
a number to meet the needs of her school. The criticism made of 
this plan was that the supervisor did not have enough to say about 
choosing the magazines in his respective field. The librarian was 
supreme. The list varied from The Century Magazine to John 
Martin’s Book. From time to time this list was changed by adding 
or reducing the titles. 

It was then determined to take the pupils’ choice and see what 
their reaction was to these magazines. It was realized that there 
would be certain magazines which the pupil would not know, but 
it was thought that he would have come in contact with enough to 
make his choice valuable. 
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A list of fifty-one magazines was prepared and mimeographed. 
A group from the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades was selected 
from each of the seven junior schools (the Mexican school was 
omitted). The mimeographed sheets were given out in the home 
rooms and the pupils were asked to number the magazines accord- 
ing to their choice, numbering the favorite first, the next second, 
and so on. The sheets were then collected and sent to the central 
office where they were compiled as far as the fifth choice. It was be- 
lieved that beyond the fifth choice the numbering would be value- 
less. The tabulation is on the following page. 

From this table it can be plainly seen how the question of age 
enters into the problem. In considering Child Life, the sixth grade 
chose it for first place thirty-eight times, the seventh grade fourteen 
times, the eighth grade only three times. The National Geographic 
Magazine was chosen by the sixth grade for first place eleven times, 
in the seventh grade twenty-two times, in the eighth grade twenty 
times. The most astonishing figures occur in the scientific maga- 
zines, such as Popular Mechanics, Popular Radio, and Popular 
Science. Popular Mechanics leads them all, with thirty-two for 
first place in the sixth grade, twelve in the seventh grade, twenty- 
four in the eighth grade. For second choice, Popular Mechanics 
polled twenty-four votes in the sixth grade, twelve in the seventh, 
and fourteen in the eighth. Such magazines as St. Nicholas, Scho- 
lastic, and others of the type ran surprisingly low. To one born in 
the Victorian era it hurt to see St. Nicholas come in the rear. The 
writer was brought up on that magazine. 

From the table as a whole there are certain facts which may be 
surmised. Popular Mechanics may be popular because of the many 
illustrations. The same may be true of National Geographic. 
American Boy, American Girl, Boy’s Life, all proved very popular. 
They should be purchased in numbers. The American Magazine 
showed a large number of first choices in the eighth grade. The 
Saturday Evening Post, a most popular magazine with adults, did 
not show up so prominently with children of the junior school. It 
received few firsts and seconds but ran high in third, fourth, and 
fifth. One would rather expect the Saturday Evening Post to be a 
strong contender but when compared to the magazines especially 
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written for children it does not measure up. Would it be wrong 
then to make this statement that if more homes provided maga- 
zines which are especially adapted to children, there would not be 
the old cry against the corner magazine store? The law of demand 
prevails. 

Another most interesting result of this study came from a 
totally different field. The same list was sent to fifteen educators 
and they were requested to rank the magazines according to first 
choice, second, and so forth. The letter which accompanied the 
list may have been at fault and may account for the various re- 
plies. Some answered that they could not rank them as they were 
not familiar with the names. Others placed the magazines in classes 
and marked these classes A, B, C. One class of pupils at a teach- 
ers’ college simply marked those which they and their professor 
thought valuable. Among those marked were American Boy, Amer- 
ican Girl, Boy’s Life. Two actually ranked them, one as follows: 
Youths’ Companion first, Popular Mechanics second, National 
Geographic third, St. Nicholas fourth, Literary Digest fifth; the 
other: Child Life first, Youths’ Companion second, American Boy 
third, St. Nicholas fourth, Popular Scicnce fifth. It is interesting to 
compare these two lists with the table. The daughter of another 
professor marked the list, St. Nicholas first, Youths’ Companion 
second, American Girl third. 

One can plainly see it is the same old question: Must the child 
read that which the adult desires him to read or is he to be left to 
his own choice? That raises another question: Is the reading done 
for pleasure or for information? To answer both of these questions 
the committee has decided to take the first ten magazines chosen 
by the pupils and add to them a magazine from each of the fields 
taught in the junior schools. In this way the librarian would have 
a list to choose from, and if she were a clear thinking librarian she 
would choose from the list those magazines which would meet the 
need of her school as well as the need of the subject. The super- 
visor at the same time would have a magazine in the rack which 
would meet the need of her or his particular field. The librarian 
would have to take those magazines. 

Perhaps some good may come from this selective test. It does 
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show an open field for magazines directly published for children, 
and indicates a need for magazines along certain special lines, par- 
ticularly those less technical in structure and makeup. It also 
serves as a guide in the selection of magazines and an indication of 
the number of each needed. 





THE SCHOOL PAGE’ 
EVALINE HARRINGTON 


Many village and township high schools feel that they cannot 
publish a paper of their own and to such the school page in the town 
and county paper is offered as a very acceptable substitute. To 
towns and city schools already publishing a successful school pa- 
per, the weekly school page in the city daily presents an additional 
means of educational publicity. The advantages of the school page 
are manifold: (1) It costs the school little or nothing in a financial 
way. (2) The town or city paper goes into practically every home 
and reaches all classes of people. (3) The page interprets the work 
of the school to the general reading public and to the parents, thus 
serving to link home, school, and community. (4) Preparing the 
copy affords practice in English composition and offers an incentive 
for writing. (5) Contact between school editors and the newspaper 
staff develops a newspaper sense and understanding. (6) The 
school page may serve as a medium for the board of education and 
for principals and superintendents. 

In this article we will consider briefly these points: In smaller 
communities many high-school papers languish and die because of 
their expense. The school authorities often call a halt because the 
advertising and subscription fees fail to pay for the paper. It then 
requires help from candy and popcorn sales and various forms of 
entertainment. These rather undignified methods of raising money 
put additional burden on teachers and soon the paper becomes un- 

* This talk on the school page was illustrated by specimen school and educa- 
tional pages from the papers mentioned and from the following: Evening News 
(Newark), Times (Trenton), Citizen (Columbus, Ohio), News-Herald (Circleville, 
Ohio), Telegram (Youngstown, Ohio), Journal (Knoxville, Tenn.), Des Moines 
Tribune Capital 
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popular. The township high schools cannot individually print pa- 
pers. Their attendance does not warrant it, yet the work of these 
new and remarkable countryside schools deserves public recogni- 
tion. 

If the school tries to put out a paper and an annual, the mer- 
chants tire of being solicited for advertising and often complain 
vocally. In loyalty to the school, the townspeople should patiently 
and continually advertise in all the school papers, but they do not 
always see results from these advertisements and do not respond 
to solicitation without protest. 

Not only has the school page a wide circulation but it reaches 
people of varied interests. The regulation school paper has a com- 
paratively limited circulation. Investigation shows that the alumni 
subscription list is very short. ‘Take your school paper home’”’ is 
the slogan for every circulation drive, but the need for its constant 
repetition shows that the request is in the main disregarded. The 
town paper is already in the home and is read as a matter of habit. 
If the school page appears regularly in a certain place on a certain 
day the newspaper public is likely to read it, although the same 
people would not be interested in classroom procedure and student 
activities if the accounts appeared in educational magazines. In 
the first place, the general public does not see these periodicals and, 
second, they would not read them if they did because they would 
consider them outside the range of their interests. To some read- 
ers educational monographs would be incomprehensible. 

The newspaper is a popularizer. It teaches without seeming to 
teach, a very superior way of imparting knowledge. Educational 
methods of today depart so widely from the old ways of rote teach- 
ing that they demand interpretation. Intelligent people of one gen- 
eration ago recognize the changing note in educational emphasis 
but they understand vaguely the methods of instruction used with 
their own children. If such parents require illumination, how much 
more is instruction necessary for parents of limited opportunities 
as children of those of foreign birth? In addition, parents neither 
illiterate nor foreign are often absolutely indifferent to education 
except as it has a direct relation to money-making. 

The newspaper grips the interest of parents and relatives by 
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personalizing the news. The project method, a much overworked 
term among educators, may mean nothing to the average reader un- 
til he reads in the school page of his own or his neighbor’s children 
and their achievements wrought by applying this method. Pictures 
of young people with their completed projects fasten this method 
to the mind, whereas a long article on the subject would go astray. 
The majority of people cannot be enthralled by subjects in the ab- 
stract; these must be made concrete, applied to people they know 
or to their own children. No publication, no institution understands 
this so well as the newspaper. ‘““Names make news” is one maxim 
of the newspaper office. 

The school page by centering educational news focuses the at- 
tention on these matters. The board of education, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the school authorities may publish in it their 
aims and policies. This emphasizes the importance of education 
and increases the respect for the public schools. School items scat- 
tered throughout the paper do not attract and demand the attention 
they deserve. Suppose a bond issue is being considered: the need 
for added expenditures should be explained by the school superin- 
tendent or high school principals. The pupils also might voice their 
desire for an athletic field, a cafeteria, or a swimming pool. Men 
and women educated in simple square school buildings with grav- 
eled school yards do not understand the enormous outlay of money 
necessary for building and maintaining structures with space for 
shops, laboratories, auditorium, numerous classrooms, and a young 
campus for athletic events. To them this lavish outlay of their 
money, as taxpayers, must be justified. 

That writing for print is an inspiration to a student of English 
is now firmly believed by all teachers of English composition. It 
needs no argument to prove that writing the school news for a real 
paper is more natural and easy than writing a character sketch of 
Lady Macbeth for a doubtful end. A student often finds writing 
difficult when he is required to write upon subjects about which 
he knows very little unless he goes exploring in the library. Then 
his efforts are simply a compilation of what he has read. To write 
of what he knows at first hand is not hard; in fact, writing about 
immediate affairs becomes as easy and natural as talking about 
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them. Writing for the press demands clearness and accuracy; com- 
bined with these must be regard for the laws of grammar, correct 
spelling, and the rules for punctuation. A student preparing his 
copy for the paper according to the style book of the office, and 
correcting his own proof, learns more about capitalization, punctu- 
ation, and spelling than he could acquire by correcting pages of 
incorrect sentences printed in the regulation books on English com- 
position. That writing for the paper is English composition strikes 
many a student as a discovery, because the process has been so 
painless. 

When a high-school student comes into direct contact with a 
newspaper office, he scents printer’s ink. He learns to like it, and 
this may determine his life-work. Nothing so definite may take 
place, but the staff members of the school page come to have a 
feeling for the newspaper, a sense of what constitutes news, and an 
obligation on their part to present the cause of their school to the 
community. This binds them to actual life and they feel that they 
are not simply playing at writing but are launched on a worth-while 
newspaper enterprise. 

In large cities the school page reflects the life of many different 
schools. The stories are contributed by the student correspondents 
or assembled and often written entirely by school editors on the 
regular staff of the newspaper. Similarly, the different schools in 
the county might contribute their quota of news to the school page 
in the county-seat paper. In this discussion of the school page we 
do not mean to infer that school news must be confined to this page. 
News of importance may “break” before or after the school page 
is due, and may be granted a place on the first page if the editor 
sees fit. 

An examination of school and educational pages throughout 
the country shows three different types of publication: First, those 
regarded as projects in English, student-written by ' epresentatives 
within the school or a regular school staff under the supervision of 
a teacher and sponsored at the newspaper office by a reporter or 
subeditor. A subdivision of this type of paper employs paid student 
correspondents. Second, pages in charge of a regular school editor 
or editors who visit the schools, write the stories, have pictures tak- 
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en, and make up the page. Tips may be given them by principals 
and teachers and occasionally they use some student work, but the 
school page is their particular portion of the paper and to it they 
devote their entire attention. Third, educational pages not local 
in character but dealing with all phases of educational work and 
methods. These are in charge of editors on the regular staff of the 
paper. Such pages number, as contributors, the best educational 
thinkers throughout the world. The most notable example of this 
type is found twice a week in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Schools and colleges the continent across use this page for reference 
and study material. 

To give here the names of papers publishing school and educa- 
tional pages would be impossible. The list is constantly growing, 
but the latest one may be obtained by applying to Mr. Selden Car- 
lyle Adams, assistant director of the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D.C. Mr. Adams started 
the school page in Canton and Columbus, Ohio, some ten years ago 
and still continues to support the idea, for its worth as English 
composition and its value as an interpreter of present-day teaching. 

A few good examples of papers containing school pages entirely 
student-written are the following: 

The Daily Freeman-Journal, Webster City, Iowa, publishes a 
school page written by the journalism class organized as a regular 
staff within the school. The students write all the news, including 
the heads, and read their own proof, so that the page is a 100 per 
cent journalism product. Webster City is a town of seven thou- 
sand. In 1929 this journalism class published a commencement 
number of eight full pages. 

The Rockford Star, Rockford, Illinois, has a school page pub- 
lished every Sunday by the Junior Press Club, whose staff changes 
weekly. This very creditable sheet is under the protection of a staff 
Junior Star editor. 

The E/ Paso Post, El Paso, Texas, prints a four-page tabloid 
which folds into the regular paper every Friday night during the 
school year. News of the schoolroom and playground is all written 
and edited by pupils under the supervision of two students from 
college and high school who are both paid for their services. The 
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pupils who write the news are named by the principal from each 
school and for this work the pupils are given credit in English. The 
school news of the El Paso Post began with a few columns which 
grew into a page and then developed into the present tabloid form. 
This was the making of it, according to the editor, who adds that 
the children fight over it and the schools keep the files, as several 
English classes use it for study. It also serves as a history of the 
school. 

The high school of Piqua, Ohio, a town of 20,000, has pub- 
lished a page in the Pigua Daily Call for eight years. It is called 
the high-school edition and appears in the Saturday issue from 
September to June. Under teacher direction, the XIA’s write 
editorials and articles, the XI B’s the news stories. Student critics 
select the best. One group reads copy; another writes headlines 
and arranges makeup. Two students read proof Saturday morn- 
ings. 

School pages written in part by pupils under teacher supervi- 
sion and assembled by a reporter or school editor of the newspaper 
staff are recognized features in the progressive city dailies of large 
cities. 

The Los Angeles Evening Herald has a regular school reporter 
who visits schools each week. He secures a representative in each of 
the thirty high schools and the page confines itself to high-school 
news. Worth-while big stories are signed by the pupils’ names, a 
form of recognition generally used in school pages. 

The Democrat-Chronicle, Rochester, New York, is very liberal 
in the amount of space given educational matters. Nearly every 
Sunday, according to its school editor, Miss Julia Traver, feature 
articles on educational matters are used in the paper. Throughout 
the week educational and school news is run daily if it comes in too 
late or early for the school page, which goes to press Wednesday 
night. This page was started in 1923 and a full-time teacher as- 
sembles the news with pupil assistants as reporters. Each week 
Miss Traver conducts a column of current educational interest, 
and heads up the significant articles making a feature display of 
those that warrant it. 
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The St. Paul Pioneer Press conducts a similar school page un- 
der the directorship of Miss Clare Shipman, who uses and edits 
material sent in by the schools. It is eight years old. 

The Cleveland Press, with Miss Helen Driscoll as editor, con- 
ducts a noteworthy school page. It is not student-written but 
would be a great benefit to anyone starting such a page as an 
English project. Miss Driscoll visits two schools a day and writes 
and edits all the news. Several summers ago The Press sent Miss 
Driscoll to Columbia to study modern methods in education. Any 
school editor would be aided by subscribing to one of the four 
pages last mentioned. Even though they are not entirely student 
written they would serve as models in content and makeup. The 
smaller communities probably could not manage the pictures and 
cuts possible in city papers, but the same approach to and treatment 
of school news could be accomplished by any adaptable English 
teacher in co-operation with a sympathetic local editor. 

Among well-established and famous school pages under edi- 
torial direction of men primarily interested in education are the 
New York Evening World, the New York Sun, and the Boston 
Evening Transcript, to mention only three out of many. 

Since the number of papers printing a school page of some 
type is increasing each year, this page must be of some benefit to 
the newspaper. When you as a teacher approach a local editor 
about starting a school page, he will probably ask you two ques- 
tions: “Will it pay?” and “Can I depend upon the news each week 
in right form and on time?” 

A questionnaire sent to the editors of twenty representative 
papers included the first query and the answers revealed that the 
school page (1) increased circulation; (2) recruited future sub- 
scribers from the ranks of children; (3) built good will in home 
and community; (4) gave purpose and character to the columns of 
the paper. 

An all prevailing interest in education is characteristic of Amer- 
ican life today. Papers like the Sun, World, and Christian Science 
Monitor have a large school-page subscription list all over the 
country. Requests for articles in certain issues, extra copies sold to 
parents and relatives, letters, and queries all show editors the re- 
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sponse of the people to this page whether it be in county seat paper 
or great metropolitan daily. 

“Just for today” cannot be the motto of a growing paper. The 
funnies, the brightly colored history pages, the birthday rolls, Boy 
and Girl Scout pages, all attest the passion of the press for the 
young citizens of our land. Like other commercial enterprises it 
must court the cradle or perish in one generation. The school page 
helps to form a habit for the paper publishing it. 

The homes have a friendly feeling toward the news sheet print- 
ing their children’s stories and accounts of their achievements. To 
foster good will and to aid in organizing the news the city editor 
often gives a dinner at the opening of the year for a selected group 
of young reporters. On this occasion newspaper men give helpful 
talks to inspire the youthful writers. 

School life serves as wholesome material for news and tends to 
offset and neutralize the often heard criticism of the newspaper 
charging that it deals mainly with crime, disaster, and untoward 
circumstances. Youth and its development is always a refreshing, 
invigorating topic. 

The editor’s second question concerning the reliability of the 
school news depends upon its organization within the school. The 
page may be in charge of a journalism group of Seniors or Juniors 
in the high school. A journalism teacher directs the class and 
teaches the principles of news-writing, using any recognized book 
on journalism for high-school students. This teacher also serves as 
managing-editor and appoints, perhaps after consultation with 
other teachers, a school editor to serve for one month or a semester. 
The teacher and this school editor appoint the staff, pupils to handle 
each department including class activities, organizations, instruc- 
tors, and athletics if they are to be included. Usually school pages 
leave athletics to the sporting news. The school editor gets the staff 
together at a regular time and they discuss ideas for stories, the 
editor assigning the best reporter to the most particular job. Work 
sent him by reporters must be collected and edited. If the school 
page is printed in Monday’s paper, then all copy, preferably type- 
written, must reach the city office by nine o’clock Saturday morn- 
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ing. This is called the deadline. Usually special pages are planned 
at least two days ahead of their publication. 

As the journalism class gains skill and training, it may write all 
the heads, read the proof, and make the dummy. This procedure 
applies to a town paper of which the office supervision is kindly and 
sympathetic. Credit for this school-page work may be given by the 
point system—as 250 points for serving as school editor for a 
month, 75 for the best unassigned news story, 50 for the best as- 
signed story, and so on in proportion to importance. 

In a large town or city an English class may use the regular 
time allotted to composition for writing the news of the school as 
its contribution to the school page. Sometimes it is profitable to 
write the stories in a composite fashion. 

In schools where extra-curricular activities flourish, pupils gift- 
ed in writing might organize a newspaper club and write the school 
news under the direction of a club leader or teacher. If none of 
these methods be feasible, let the principal appoint capable report- 
ers responsible to a specified teacher. The news for the school page 
requires direction and organization. Just as these pages are not 
self-starting, so they are not self-continuing. 

The content of a school page differs somewhat from the regu- 
lation school paper. It is more serious in character and dispenses 
with jokes and humor which would mean nothing to the general 
public. A column conducted by some school authority under the 
caption, “Our Superintendent Says,” or some more original heading 
would give dignity to the page. Entertainments and exhibits of all 
kinds are always news. In a town a class play should be given at 
least five stories: the choosing of a cast, the story of the play, the 
progress of rehearsals, the making of posters, costumes, and scen- 
ery, and the final presentation and write-up, giving names of all 
participants, not simply the actors. Just as a home entertainment 
increases the audience by enlarging the cast, so the school page 
thrives on personalizing the news. 

The high-school editor does not scorn the honor roll. It is eth- 
ically sound because it emphasizes scholarship, and it is also good 
newspaper policy. The advertiser computes that six people are in- 
terested in each child; so the school editor reasons that fifty chil- 
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dren on the honor roll may multiply the readers in like proportion. 
Fond parents buy extra copies to send to grandma and grandpa. 

In writing of classroom activities do not simply say that the 
9B class in biology is making a collection of butterflies. That is 
only a note; it deserves a story. These questions should be an- 
swered: What pupils had the best collections? How are the butter- 
flies mounted? How many varieties? Who is the teacher of the 
class? In general selected stories are better than a series of short 
items. Achievements in the art room, laboratory, and shop all make 
readable, lively stories. In school, as in life, the news follows the 
seasons and the school year as it passes will furnish many events 
worthy of record. An organized group of students gradually be- 
comes very resourceful in gathering material for the school page, 
and the teacher, as managing-editor, need only to direct and super- 
vise the preparation of the copy. 

This talk on the school sheet was illustrated by specimen school 
and educational pages from the papers mentioned and from the 
following: Newark (N.J.) Evening News, Trenton Times, Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Citizen, Circleville (Ohio) News-Herald, Youngstown 
(Ohio) Telegram, Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, and Des Moines 
Tribune Capital. 
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HELPING YOUTH CREATE 

Now and then we find in the class a first-rate genius who can write a 
poem full fledged, without preliminary steps. The pupil who wrote these 
lines needed no help to put her ideas across: 

| These days, like lean and tawny panthers go, 

Hot-eyed, with satin footsteps, ominous and slow, 

Slinking among the rigid, copper boles of trees. 

| 

' 


An iron peacock cries high noon above the portico; 
Its call shrieks upon the silence like a slow 
Torturing drill against a wall of steel. 


Poetry is to her a natural form of expression. But for the average student 
wishing to write verse, I have found it best to insist that he begin in this 
way: 

1. Capture an emotional moment. 

2. Write it down clearly, without form. 

3. Try to rhyme it, avoiding the obvious rhymes. 

4. Try it in free verse and test it by reading aloud. 

Emotional moments come to all of us, but those who are untrained in 
capturing them lose their opportunity. Not so the youth who is on the 
watch for them. A student on seeing a blot of ink wrote: 


A Goblin 


Splotch of ink, you grotesque figure, 
With bulged eyes and crooked back, 
Legs by far too short to hold you 
With the load that’s in your sack, 
Flung upon the smooth white paper 
Silhouetted there in black. 


What power has mishap over a brave creative spirit like that? 
Again, the watchful poet dramatizes his own griefs into poetry: 
I had a sister, sweet and fair, 
With curly locks of silken hair— 
An angel here, she seemed to be— 
But her, alas, no more I see; 
So, the bright blossom blooms today, 
Tomorrow, withering, dies away. 
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In the following, although without any particular rhythm, or rhyme, 


there is genuine poetical value: 


THE GRANDFATHER CLOCK 
How old did you say you were? 
Ah yes! I know you are older than I, 
And you belonged to grandfather, 
Years and years ago, butnow .... . 
There’s nothing left for you, unless 
You just stand in your dreary corner 
And think, as you measure the time 
Of the days when you were young. 


After all, rhyme cannot by itself make poetry. It may enhance its 
beauty, but in itself it is only a device. As one of our class put it, ““The 


early poets got the first crack at all the good rhymes”! 


To those cynics who fear that youth is all flaming, I quote in its en- 


tirety a poem written by a girl student: 


SOLILOQUY 
Sweepings 
From castles in the air, 
Dust of my dreams 
That fall in cloudy undulations 
One by one. .... 
I long to be free 
From the haunting cries 
Of the past 
And rise above the sweepings 
And the dust. .... 
I long to seek the lofty peaks 
Where sun breaks through the clouds— 
I long to feel the tang and bite 
Of winds from distant seas. 
I long to live 
On a snow-capped peak 
Alone— 
Then tossing a challenge 
To those yet unable to reply, 
a 
With splendid gesture. 





And there is always revealed in these poetical musings the cry of a 
soul striving to find itself, for youth is not only creative, it would be di- 


vinely so if it had the vision: 
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I came into this world like a tree— 
From a seedling somewhere 
I grew as the tree grows 
Nourished by the elements of the air, 
Straight, with arms outstretched 
As the branches... . 
Clutching and drawing from the invisible. 
Like the tree, let me grow old, 
Whipping the winds of care. 
Furrows may groove my face 
As the years score the bark of the tree; 
Let my body be straight, unbent, 
Let me live and go down as the tree. 


' There is no incident in life which is not susceptible to a poetical in- 
terpretation. A bit of moonlight on the floor becomes the next day’s 
poem: 

A DREAM 

I saw you beckon 

With a long white finger 
For me to follow; 

And I said, 
“I’m coming, wait for me!”’ 
But you ran on 

And would not stay ... . 
Then I stumbled and fell... . . 
When I had risen 

You were gone 

And there was nothing 

But a patch of moonlight 
On the floor. 


Lurking behind the lines you can feel the love phantasy, finding a 
sublimated expression: 
DRIFTING 


Out upon a summer sea 

Let us float, just you and me, 
In our boat of scarlet hue 
To the land where dreams come true; 
Out among the lily pods 
Where the faces of the gods 
Peer at us and prophesy 

That you'll love me by and by. 
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To those who fear that the youth of today is cynical, bold, defiant, 
and lawless, I can only say that if they are so it is because they have been 
given no opportunity to develop the inward urge toward lovely and poeti- 
cal expression. 

ALMA PASCHALL 

ToLepo, OHIO 





FOR BOOK WEEK’ 


During Book Week we evolved rather a unique plan. A prize was 
offered to the student originating the best poster; then, too, each class 
was divided into groups to present something original in class. 

Writing and dramatizing a little play was our most difficult and yet 
our greatest achievement. One of the teachers, aided by two prolific read- 
ers, wrote a little sketch called Best-Loved Books. Taking characters such 
as Tom Sawyer, and Hester Prynne, and ranging all the way from Nero 
in Quo Vadis to Eadie in Chevrons, we strove to costume them as accu- 
rately as possible. Students did research work; those who were to portray 
characters in books which they had not read, read the books to get au- 
thentic information. One mother re-read The Mill on the Floss and our 
Maggie in her picturesque costume was a joy to behold. An inveterate 
reader was our Robinson Crusoe, and his costume, or lack of costume, was 
almost foo realistic (he came to dress rehearsal garbed in not much more 
than a goat’s skin). Nero lamented because he could not find an ornate 
ring; he made his own harp—and I assure you no kingly head ever bore 
laurel wreath more proudly than did his! Our little Miss in Seventeen, 
the proud possessor of Flopit, was as adorably pert as any Miss who ever 
stepped forth from the covers of a book. Jo, in a quaint wedding gown 
lent by a now buxom mother, was as Jo-like as Louisa May Alcott ever 
visioned her. 

Two little girls seated by the fireplace were in a reminiscent mood. 
As they discussed books which they had read or heard about, characters 
stepped forth from the pages of a huge book—Best-Loved Books. A cun- 
ning little lad, dressed in immaculate white, was the page who revealed 
the characters. 

The results were the most genuine of our Book Week accomplish- 
ments. Afterward students wanted to read the story about “that old shoe- 


* Posters, pamphlets, and further plans for Book Week, November 17-23, may 
be obtained from the National Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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maker fellow-—Dr. Manette,” ‘‘that old gossip in Dr. Nye,” and many 
others. 
A beautiful copy of Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities was presented to a 
Sophomore girl for her unusual and charming poster. 
It was hard work but the increased interest in books amply repaid us 
for all the time so expended. 
CATHERINE A. WHITTIER 


MILLEDGEVILLE COMMUNITY HiGH SCHOOL 
MILLEDGEVILLE, ILLINOIS 





CLASSICAL MYTHS VITALIZED 


Does the expression “project” beget in you a feeling of boredom? 
So may any well-used term in time deteriorate through its overuse. But, 
in spite of all that, when a project is actually a class project, perhaps you 
will bear with this “last word” on projects. 

We, and by ‘“‘we” my brighter classes of English II and I are meant, 
conceived the idea of transmuting the Greek myths which we had just 
read into newspaper material. Our Friday themes were the medium 
whereby the Greek myths as subject material and the newspaper form 
suggested in our semester’s work in our composition textbook were cor- 
related. 

The close of the Trojan War provided the time basis; consequently, 
all the Trojan War notes were written in retrospect (this allows for fine 
work in tense shift), except the close itself. The war was brought down to 
modernity by the use of striking feature heads and captions, and I proved 
to my satisfaction that, while all students are not qualified to write in 
literary style as such, they can catch modern newspaper idioms. Students 
do read papers (make what you will of it). As themes were corrected 
(punctuation mainly, for the terse brevity was firmly grasped), they 
were returned to the students with 24-inch strips of blank paper for 
printing their articles by hand or for typing. Illustrations and heads 
were made by talented members (you will find unexpected gleams). The 
strips or sticks were later cut to fit spaces. The sheets were real news- 
paper sheets of regulation size. 

Our front page was adorned with a model of the wooden horse. Its 
story filled a long column under the caption “Wooden Horse Wins— 
Odysseus’ Plan.” On this page were weather reports from Olympus, the 
story of the drowning of Leander, the sight of a new comet (Berenice’s 
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Hair) mentioned, and so forth. Stories of the nature myths (the sun- 
flower Clytie and others), filled the literary page. The want ads, births, 
deaths, marriages were on the page of statistics. Atalanta’s Race, the run 
of Phidippides, and the single combats of the Trojan War filled the sport 
page. The gallant tales of Achilles, the killing of Hector, the combats 
over Achilles’ armor, and so forth were recounted on the Trojan War 
notes page. Art and fashion were combined on one page. Cuts showing 
Penelope’s new gowns, Athena’s headdress, the Parthenon, etc., made this 
page interesting. Original jokes were coined from Greek material. 

Each evening a group of volunteers cut, arranged, and pasted the 
strips and pictures upon the sheets. By this time the Odyssey had been 
completed in our reading, so we added a supplement devoted solely to 
Odysseus and his travels. The extrinsic value was ten cents for paste (for 
a student supplied the blank paper) ; the intrinsic value, a living interest 
in the myths, and a communal interest in our paper which is on exhibition 
in our room. Never did the reading of the myths move so fast; never 
have the students acted so intelligently in their grasp of the content. The 
paper was a success in effort, and in co-operation. True, we might have 
had the paper printed by a public press, but some of the helpful spirit 
would have been lost. 

And, lastly, may I say this to the writers of our newspapers, the fu- 
tures of our young people are in your hands, for they revel in your style, 
your concepts of values, and your English? If you wish better English 
from our classrooms, you must provide the forms. 


HELEN MUELLENSCHLADER 


Nortg Division Hich ScHOOL, MILWAUKEE 





LARGE OR SMALL CLASSES IN ENGLISH COM POSITION— 
WHICH? 


Much has been written and many experiments have been conducted 
on the merits of the large over the small class in the secondary school. 
Results have been tabulated and inferences drawn, but no definite conclu- 
sions have been reached. In September, 1928, we began an experiment 
with two Senior English classes in the Aberdeen, South Dakota, Senior 
High School to determine whether composition classes of more than 
thirty could be as successfully taught as could smaller classes. In our 
high school we have an English course offered in the Senior year, covering 
one semester, which is intended as a thorough review of the fundamentals 
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of English composition, special stress being laid upon mechanics. The 
course is required of all Seniors excepting those who elect our one-year 
course in journalism. Two classes from this group were chosen for the 
experiment. With the idea that the results might prove interesting to 
teachers of English the country over, the writer submits to them the re- 
sults of the observation together with the personal reflections made by 
the teacher in the conduct of the two groups. No particular statistical 
authenticity is claimed for the results. Neither do they offer any more 
definite proof than has heretofore existed, on the matter, but it is a straw 
which indicates which way the educational wind may blow in the future 
and what its effect may be. 

With the help and encouragement of the principal of the high school, 
Mr. C. J. Dalthorp, all that could reasonably be done in the matter of 
controlling the experiment was done. As soon as the class enrolments be- 
came stable, intelligence tests were given to all of the fifty students in- 
volved. The Terman Group Tests, Form A, were used, and the intelli- 
gence quotients checked with previous test records on file to be sure that 
no great variations existed. The two classes were then divided so that 
the average 1.Q.’s would be fairly equal. Eleven pupils were placed in 
one class, and thirty-nine in the other. Before any classwork on compo- 
sition was done, composition tests were given to all pupils. The Tressler 
Tests were given on September 12, and the Pressey Tests on September 
17. Chart I shows the standing of the two classes according to the scores 
of the Tressler Test. It will be noted that members of the smaller group 
made a better initial score than those of the larger. This difference may 
be due to certain physical conditions which will be explained later. Other 
conditions were, as far as possible, rigidly controlled. The small class met 
daily from 9:40 to 10:35; the large class from 10:45 to 11:40 o'clock. 
No preparation on composition work was done outside of the classroom. 
Thirty minutes of each hour were devoted to recitation and classwork, 
and the remaining twenty-five minutes were spent in preparation of the 
work for the following day. So far as was possible, the teacher gave indi- 
vidual help during this period. The actual writing of themes was inter- 
spersed with thorough drills in mechanics. Often the exercises were cor- 
rected by the class, and discussed as they were corrected. 

At the close of the first six weeks the Tressler Tests were again given 
to both classes. The average score, as shown in Chart II, for the large 
class was 48, a gain of 9 points over the first test. The average score of 
the small class was 51.7, a gain of a trifle over 10 points over the first 
test. At the close of the second six weeks the Pressey Tests were repeated, 
and in this test the small class made an average score of 97.2 (see Chart 
III), a gain of 15.5 over the first test. The large class made an average 
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score of 91, a gain of 10 points over the first test. At the close of the 
semester the Tressler Tests were given once more. The large class made 
an average score of 50.3, a gain of 11.38 over the first Tressler Test, and 
a gain of 2.3 points over the second Tressler Test. The small class made 
an average of 52.9, a gain of 11.4 over the first, and a gain of 1.2 over 
the second test. 

The conclusions one may draw from the results of the tests and a 
survey of the graphs are: (1) The improvement of the large and small 
classes was practically the same for the semester (11.3 points and 11.4 
points). (2) The initial and final scores of the small class were higher 
than those of the large class. (3) The small class made a slightly greater 
improvement at the end of the first six weeks according to the Tressler 
Test (10 points as over against 9 points). (4) The small class made a 
much greater improvement (15.5 points as over against ro points) in the 
Pressey Tests which were given at the end of the first twelve weeks. (5) 
Neither class made any appreciable gain on the Tressler scores from the 
end of the first six weeks to the end of the semester. 

Such are the results of the experiment objectively stated. But there 
are certain subjective elements which one cannot ignore in a relationship 
as personal as that of teacher and pupil. The class of thirty-nine was 
much more interesting to teach. Although conditions were crowded, there 
was always a greater degree of energy manifest in the students. There 
was more of a spirit of camaraderie among the pupils when thirty-nine 
crowded into a room meant to accommodate thirty. The larger class 
called for more alertness on the part of both teacher and pupils, for it is 
manifestly more difficult to make an impression when the audience num- 
bers forty than when it numbers ten. It may be true, however, that the 
students in the large class failed to make as good test scores as those of 
the small class because of the crowded conditions. Having to sit with 
books at one’s feet, and having to crawl over those books to reach the 
teacher who is giving special help at the desk, is not conducive to a quiet, 
scholarly atmosphere. Another purely physical difficulty was the matter 
of ventilation. When there were forty in the room, it was impossible to 
keep the air even reasonably clean (during the time of the experiment we 
saw three weeks of twenty below zero weather), and this may account for 
the slightly lower scores of the members of the large class. 

From the standpoint of papers the large class was something of a 
burden. It will be argued that fifty papers are fifty papers, and that the 
task of correcting ten and forty papers is no greater than that of correct- 
ing twenty-five and twenty-five. The total number is no greater, of 
course, but with the extra-curricular duties which always fall to the lot of 
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the English teacher, it was almost impossible to correct forty papers and 
return them to the students on the following day. With a class of twenty- 
five this has usually been possible. To many teachers this may not seem 
to be an essential point, but it has been the writer’s experience that the 
more immediately papers are returned, the greater are the benefits de- 
rived from the corrections on which the teacher has expended Herculean 
labors. 

Although during the twenty-five-minute study period the teacher 
gave individual help to such students as needed it most, there were al- 
ways students in the large class who had to be slighted. In all cases in 
which individual help was needed, the members of the large class suffered, 
for there was simply not enough of the teacher to go around. My own 
conclusions are that if we are to continue the old-fashioned group type of 
teaching where the teacher does the talking and the student listens with a 
greater or lesser degree of passivity, by all means let us increase the num- 
ber of students in our classes, let us eliminate pupil-teacher contact, and 
let us save the taxpayer’s money. But if we wish to consider the student 
and his individual needs, if children count for more than the taxpayer’s 
dollar, then our teachers must have time, at least as much time as the av- 
erage teacher now has, to devote to her students. 

FRIEDA M. Kurtz 


SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 
ABERDEEN, SoutH DAKOTA 














EDITORIAL 


Our greatest literature is sectional before it is national or uni- 
versal. Its very greatness is rooted in the provincial soil from which 
Shall We Realize it Sprung. When we think of Hardy and Homer 
America in this is apparent. With Shakespeare and Goethe, 
American Literature? {ilton and Shelley the case is less evident but 
no less true. The great range of their beings required a universe to 
play in, but their imaginations never ceased to revolve about the 
spot from which each rose. They made themselves intelligible in 
terms of a particular region and time, flavored with native idiom 
and salted with its intimate thought. Only habitants of the ivory 
tower have drawn about them the curtain of the “timeless area of 
universal literature’ —awesome investiture whose chief reputed 
service is solidifying the marrow bones of undergraduates. 

Literature is not a distinct and separate phenomena. It is not 
an isolated part of life existing in libraries and classrooms. To 
treat it as such, as a rejection or escape from the vitality, the sweet 
and bitter, the coarseness and culture, the depths as well as the 
heights of rich living is to emasculate teacher and pupil. 

Our own New World literature has no existence apart from the 
men and forces that produced it. With such rare mutants as the 
work of Poe, it is the work of an age, of great movements, of tower- 
ing world changes, of fundamental growth in the social, geographi- 
cal, and industrial map of what we are pleased to call human prog- 
ress. Whitman and Sandburg are as firmly rooted in the soil of the 
New World as Beowulf in the Old. Melville, Jack London, and Sin- 
clair Lewis are inexplicable on any except the wide canvases of the 
American scene. Not individuals but America created Moby Dick, 
The Call of the Wild, and Babbitt. 

It is this sense of the inseparableness from literature of the 
changing conditions of human life, and the industrial and geo- 
graphic facts which dominate them that we are neglecting in our 
teaching of American literature. Our great forests, our wide prai- 
ries, the teeming valley of the Mississippi, the granite hills of New 
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England, our Great Lakes and rolling seas, the mountain ranges 
astride the continent: these are the growers of crops, the builders 
of cities, the life-blood of a nation and of its literature. They have 
made all that is genuine in the literature of the past and present 
and out of them must come the literature of the future. The tradi- 
tional wealth of racial inheritance and chronological sequence have 
properly been given places of importance. But to allow them to 
dominate history or literature is to distort even sequential values 
and falsify the total impression. 

It is not only possible to maintain the connection between 
pieces of literature and the sources from which they grew; it is 
clearly impossible for students to get an adequate impression of a 
national literature without relevant knowledge of its milieu. ‘First 
class literature,” said Whitman, ‘“‘does not shine by any luminosity 
of its own; nor does its poems. They grow out of circumstances 
and are evolutionary.” And again, ‘I know very well that my 
‘Leaves’ could not possibly have emerged or been fashioned or 
completed from any other era than the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury or any other land than Democratic America.” 

The old false dualism that called for a history of American 
literature as a separate and distinct branch of secondary and col- 
lege study failed because it introduced a science technique in an 
art subject. Our present trend toward total reliance upon the teach- 
er for stimulus, setting, and a complete and rounded background 
for each selection taught in our American literature classrooms is 
an admirable solution to our problem where we have a scholarly, 
matured personnel. But in America today, where, except in our 
cities, college degrees are required for secondary teaching in only 
a few states and the median tenure of English teachers is less than 
four years, such an answer is an abandonment of the problem. For 
the present, the issue is not met, and the literature of the past ap- 
pears to many thousands of high-school pupils as a strange and 


incomprehensible excrescence on the life of the time that produced 
it. Baffled in their attempts to discern the vital current of the clas- 
sics, they must turn to contemporary letters for a literature which 
moves for them in realizable time and space, and they are doing 
this with a fervor that presages a revolution in taste. 


H. D.R. 

















NEWS AND NOTES 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Are you going to attend the National Council in Kansas City? Too 
busy? It’s the Thanksgiving recess. Too poor? But the acquaintance of 
Why Goto these meetings brings about many a promotion. 

Kansas City More likely you simply fail to realize the stimulation, 
the inspiration, which the programs and the conversations with earnest 
and above-average colleagues can give. You might be jarred out of one 
of your ruts, for we all run in grooves in some direction. You would gain 
a new sense of comradeship with your fellow-workers. Many of the names 
in the ENGLISH JOURNAL would take on fresh meaning. You would have 
a greater respect for your profession. All these might lead to advance- 
ment; they would certainly bring increased efficiency and satisfaction. 
After all, a teacher’s life can never consist in the abundance of things he 
has, but it may be rich beyond that of his wealthy neighbors. 

ON TO KANSAS CITY! 

Here is the program for the Kansas City meeting of the Council. 
Note how many speakers new to Council audiences Miss Inglis has been 
able to secure. Nor are they novices, but tried performers who can be 
counted upon to present valuable ideas with clearness and force. 

Moreover, low car fares are a certainty this time. The passenger 
associations have reduced the requirement for the one-and-a-half-fare 
rate from 250 to 150—less than the ordinary out-of-town Council at- 
tendance. And Kansas City has promises of attendance from 700 out- 
siders. To get the rates follow these instructions cxactly. 

1. Tickets at the normal one-way tariff fare for the going journey may be 
bought November 25-29 (but not on any other date). 

2. Be sure, when purchasing your going ticket, to ask the ticket agent for 
a “certificate.” Do not make the mistake of asking for a “receipt.” If, how- 
ever, it is impossible to get a certificate from the local ticket agent, a receipt 
will be satisfactory and should be secured when ticket is purchased. See that 
your ticket reads ‘Kansas City, Missouri.” See that your certificate is stamped 
with the same date as your ticket. Sign your name to the certificate or receipt 
in ink. Show this to the ticket agent. 
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3. Call at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train. 

4. Certificates are not kept at all stations. Ask your home station whether 
you can procure certificates and through tickets to Kansas City, Missouri. Ii 
not, buy a local ticket to nearest point where a certificate and through ticket to 
place of meeting can be bought. 

5. Immediately upon your arrival at the meeting, present your certificate 
to the indorsing officer, as the reduced fare for the return journey will not 
apply unless you are properly identified as provided for by the certificate. 

The convention headquarters will be at the Hotel Baltimore, where 
the rates are from $2.00, single (or $3.00, double), without bath, and 
from $2.50, single (or $4.00 double), with bath, to $8.00, single. It is 
advisable to make reservations at once. 


PROGRAM 
Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Missouri, November 28-30, 1929 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 28 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 3:00 O'CLOCK 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 28 
PRELIMINARY SESSION, 8:00 O'CLOCK 
“The Electric Spark in the Classroom” 
The Charged Battery of the Printed Page—Mrs. Marietta Hyde West, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Constant Current of Student Opinion—O. B. Sperlin, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 
The Live-Wire Teacher—H. Y. Moffett, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 
I'RIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 29 
GENERAL SESSION, 10:00 0 CLOCK 
Address of Welcome—C. T. Goodale, Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri 
President’s Address—Rewey Belle Inglis, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 
Regional Literature—H. G. Merriam, University of Montana, Missoula, 
Montana, editor of the Frontier 
Cinderella and Her Sisters in the English Curriculum—Robert L. Ram- 
say, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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I’ RIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 29 
SPECIAL CONFERENCES, 2:00 O’CLOCK 
Conference on Curriculum 
Chairman: Mabel C. Hermans, Research Assistant, Los Angeles Public 
Schools, Los Angeles, California 
Curriculum Research in Denver—A. K. Loomis, Director of Curriculum 
Department, Denver, Colorado 
North Central Association Plans for Revision—E. L. Miller, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Conference on the Relation of the Library to the English Classroom 
Chairman: Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Self-Service in the High School Library—Pearl Durst, librarian, Hibbing, 
Minnesota 

lhe Reading Situation in the Small High School—Blandford Jennings, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 

(he Library and the Classroom in a Large City System—Marquis E. 
Shattuck, director of language education, Detroit, Michigan 


Conference for Heads of Departments of English in High Schools 
Chairman: Max J. Herzberg, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Some Problems of the Department Head—-C. C. Hanna, High School, 

Lakewood, Ohio 
Unifying a Large Department—Rose Hargrave, Hibbing, Minnesota 
lraining in Service—Margaret Southwick, English Supervisor, Gary, 
Indiana 


Conference on Problems Concerning the College Undergraduate 
Chairman: Dr. Thomas A. Knott, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Improving Methods in Teaching Composition—A. Starbuck, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa 

Self-Appraisal Classes at Minnesota—Adah M. Grandy, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Che Advising of the Individual Student—James M. Wood, president of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Conference on the Training of Teachers 

Chairman: E. C. Beck, State Normal College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

The Task of the High School Critic Teacher of English—Aimee Matie 
Bruffey, State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri 

Tendencies in Training Offered by State Teachers Colleges—Ida A. Jew- 

ett, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
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Composition Work in Teacher Training Courses—Howard Francis Seeley, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING 
4:00 O'CLOCK 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29 
ANNUAL DINNER, 6:00 O'CLOCK 
Toastmaster: Thomas C. Blaisdell, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania 
SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 30 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30 O CLOCK 
College Section 
Chairman: Dr. Thomas A. Knott, Springfield, Massachusetts 
College Courses in the Drama—George Reynolds, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 
The Past and Future Research in American English—Louise Pound, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Forty Years of Progress in College English Teaching—And the Future 
Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Normal College Section 

Chairman: Conrad T. Logan, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

Literature for Everybody—Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Some Problems in the Training of English Teachers—Bert Roller, Georg: 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

English Usage for Teachers—E. R. Barrett, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Senior High School Section 

Chairman: Ward H. Green, Director of English, Tulsa Public Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Debate, Resolved, that a specified list of required readings is more valu- 
able for the average high-school student than a purely individual 
system of browsing 
Affirmative—John Gehlmann, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, 

Illinois 

Negative—Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, East High School, Denver, Colo- 

rado 
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The Calisthenics of Literary Appreciation—Maurice W. Moe, West Di- 
vision High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Junior High School Section 

Chairman: Charles S. Pendleton, Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

The Literary Background of Junior High School Teachers—Dora V. 
Smith, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Chanting of Poetry—H. D. Roberts, Chicago Normal College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Eliza Hoskins, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Elementary School Section 

Chairman: C. C. Certain, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan 

Topic: Progressive Tendencies in Elementary School English 

The Old and the New—Roy Ivan Johnson, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

The Value of the Present Tendencies—Frances R. Dearborn, State Nor- 
mal School, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Topic: Children’s Literature 

Creative Reading—Eloise Ramsay, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Dahn Gopal Mukerji, Recipient of the Newbery Prize, 1928, Author of 

Gay Neck, Kari, the Elephant, and other stories for children 


SATURDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 30 
LUNCHEON AND GENERAL SESSION, 12:30 O'CLOCK 
Speakers: John G. Neihardt 
Dahn Gopal Mukerji 
Music: Chorus of the Lincoln High School, Kansas City 





NEWARK APPOINTS A DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH 

The growing list of progressive cities who have added directors of 
English to their educational divisions was increased late this summer 
through the action of the Board of Education of Newark, New Jersey. 
The newly elected director of English is Mr. Max J. Herzberg, head of 
the English department of Central High School. The superintendent’s 
recommendation included the following impressive passage: “Because 
English is the most important subject of instruction and requires the 
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largest number of teachers, it is desirable to assign one person to unify 
this work.” The director is to be relieved of four-fifths of his teaching 
service in the Central High School for such supervisory duties in Grades 
VII to XII as the superintendent may direct. 

Mr. Herzberg, who is first vice-president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, is literary editor of the Newark News and the author 
of leading texts, including the recent Secretarial Procedure, which he 
wrote with Miss Stella Center, of Walton Senior and Junior High Schools, 
New York City. 


A NEW JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 

Volume I, number 1 is the April issue of the Realist, a monthly 
journal issued by the Realist Publishing Company, 25 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. It offers a new standard in the magazine world of litera- 
ture, economics, and culture for which there is no counterpart in America. 
The first issue contains articles by Arnold Bennett, Aldous Huxley, Sir 
Frank Bane, Ernest Newman, Sir Daniel Hall, and Julian Huxley among 
others. The leading article, by Arnold Bennett, on ‘“‘The Progress of the 
Novel” is worth at least a year’s subscription. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Arthur McKeogh is an editor of experience and standing. His work 
as a member of the editorial staff of the New York World, associate editor 
and art editor of the Saturday Evening Post, and now as associate editor 
of Red Book and Blue Book gives unusual weight to his analysis 

William B. Meloney has studied at Williams and the Sorbonne, and 
is now instructor in English at Columbia. 

Anne K. Tuell served as head in English at the Gilbert School, Win- 
sted, Connecticut, instructor in English composition at Wellesley, and is 
now associate professor of English literature at Wellesley College. She 
is the author of Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Generation, Marius thi 
Epicurean, and magazine articles in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere. 

Elizabeth W. Baker (A.M. University of Chicago; Ph.D. Peabody 
College for Teachers) specialized in oral English at the Oak Cliff High 
School for a number of years, taught in the summer school of Peabody 
College for Teachers, and is now a professor of English in the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, Virginia. Among her numerous re- 
search projects and publications are: Spoken English and How to Teach 
It, a book for high-school and college teachers; Great Speeches, a com- 
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pilation for the junior high school; and Oral English, an original text for 
high school and college just published by Allyn and Bacon. She has ready 
for publication a book of exercises in usage and sentence power for high 
schools and colleges which stresses oral English, and is working on a 
series of elementary language textbooks. 

Edwin R. Hunter (Ph.D. University of Chicago) has been for the 
last decade head of the department of English in Maryville College, Ten- 
nessee. His doctoral dissertation, The American Colloquial Idiom, covers 
the period 1830-60. 

Carrie Belle Parks (A.B. Syracuse University; A.M. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia) has had varied experience in all grades, in secondary 
work, and in teacher-training work at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, the 
Jamaica Training School, New York City, several summer sessions on 
the staff of Teachers College, and is at present in the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. D. C. Heath will publish this fall the pre- 
liminary section of Study Tests for Literary Understanding, which she 
is writing in collaboration with Conrad T. Logan. 

Merrill Bishop, formerly director of high-school English, is now in 
charge of junior education in San Antonio. Included in his achievements 
is a Bachelor’s degree from Amherst, a Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Texas, a degree in law from Columbia University followed by 
practice in New York City, service in the Canadian army during the 
World War, and instructorship in English in the United States Vocational 
Training Schools and St. Mary’s College. He is the author of two book- 
lets of poetry, Poems and Chromatropes. 

Evaline Harrington (M.A. Ohio State University) is a member of 
the English faculty of West High School, Columbus, Ohio. She has con- 
tributed to the English Journal and other educational magazines and is 
co-author of the Newspaper Club, Writing for Print, and editor of a 
school issue of Silas Marner, soon to be released by D. C. Heath. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Earl Daniels (A.B. Clark University; A.M. Chicago; Ph.D. Har- 
vard) taught English in Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at 
Charleston and is now professor of English in the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York. He has published verse, and articles in the Edu- 
cational Review. 

J. H. McKee (A.B. Dickinson College; M.A. Columbia University) 
has taught at the Georgia School of Technology, the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, and Purdue University, where he is now associate professor 
of English. An earlier paper on college spelling appeared in the January, 
1928, English Journal, College Edition. 
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Ethel Kaufman (B.S. State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri; 
A.M. University of Missouri) has taught in the Spikard (Missouri) High 
School, in the English department of the University of Missouri, the State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, and is now a graduate student of 
the University of Chicago. 

Carroll S. Towle (B.A. Bowdoin College) has taught English at the 
University of Texas and is now instructor at Yale “studying and teaching 
the Awkward Squad.” 

Edward S. Noyes (B.A., Ph.D. Yale) is assistant professor of English 
at his Alma Mater, and has been since 1919 reader in English for the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. He has edited Letters of Tobias Smol- 
lett, M.D. 

Hoxie Neale Fairchild (A.B., Ph.D. Columbia) is assistant professor 
of English at Barnard College, Columbia University. He is the author of 
The Noble Savage: A Study in Romantic Naturalism and An Approach 
to Literature. His contributions have appeared in the Pudlications of 
the Modern Language Association of America, Studies in Philology, Jour- 
nal of English and German Philology, Modern Language Notes, the Ro- 
manic Review, and the English Journal. 

Paul Fatout (B.S. Purdue University; M.S. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; M.A. Columbia University), now instructor in English at Purdue 
University, wrote his satire from “observance of the conduct of graduate 
study at Columbia and elsewhere.”’ 


PERIODICALS 

Poetry. Enjoying the Arts: A Group of Essays on Appreciation. By 
Witter Bynner. Scholastic Publishing Company. 

There are three approaches to judgment of any art: first, the simple, un- 
tutored approach; second, that of the cultured individual who tries to combine 
his own judgment with the majority judgment among those whom he considers 
his peers; third, the conventionalized approach of the complete academician 
who subdues personal judgment to the cumulated judgments of other academi- 
cians deader than he is. The first approach is of the heart, and significant. It 
might be called a love letter. The second is an invitation to tea, and the third 
an obituary. Longfellow is a poet for men in England, venerated by the critics, 
and for children in America. Personally, I find my taste out of gear with Long- 
fellow, Milton, and Shelley. After thirty years of reading them, Milton is little 
more to me than a swollen old bore, Shelley a stretcher of thin and unmusical 
platitude. To Bernard Shaw even Shakespeare is a dresser of platitude. Words- 
worth is to many a dreary old sheep, Whitman a blatant rooster. For me, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Keats, and Whitman, are, at their best, the four 
dominant glories of English poetry. Does such variability suggest irresponsible 
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egotism? No, only egotism honestly responsible to itself. To be honest in our 
reading of literature, we must first be sure that we are reading it, not judging 
it by hearsay, keeping our hearts and minds open by listening. Because of the 
variants in expert opinion, there is no other course open to those who would 
know values in literature. From my vantage point as a critic of the choices of 
my fellow-judges in a score of poetry contests, I have been amazed by our 
flatly contradictory tastes. With poems, then, as with persons, choose for your- 
self, enjoy for yourself, reject for yourself; and the devil take the hindmost. 


Hot Blood’s Blindfold Art. By Louis Untermeyer. The Saturday 
Review of Literature, August 3, 1929. No one in our generation has 
pursued the cry of sex so passionately, so painfully as D. H. Lawrence. 
His collected poems have just been issued in a new volume. His novels 
(with two unimportant exceptions) and his poetry are concerned with 
little else than the dark fire, the broken body, the struggle, death, and 
resurrection of crucified flesh, the recurring cycle of fulfilment and frus- 
tration. This is Lawrence’s theme, his obsession. It is interwoven through 
his living as through his writings. He began life in a rural mining dis- 
trict and acquired a mother-fixation that almost crippled him. He wrote 
a few poems in his twentieth year; at twenty-three he had taught school 
just outside of South London and had written Virgin Youth. At twenty- 
seven he wrote Look! We Have Come Through! which was the culmina- 
tion of his experience in Germany with a woman who deserted her 
children for him. Always he was searching for the secret that unites, 
sunders, and reunites men and women; freedom from the body to be 
achieved only by continual slavery—life, in short, bound to the cross of 
sex. But there is more to Lawrence than this obsession. His intensity 
has made him a poet of sinsibility, refined to the point of being always 
a little wounded, a recorder of kaleidoscopic images and sensory nuances. 
Among his chief poetic contributions are certain passages from “The 
Rainbow,” “Love on the Farm,” “Two Wives,” “Going Back,” “Violets,” 
‘The Collier's Wife,” “Whether or Not,” and “The Drained Cup.” 

A Decade of American Fiction. Kenneth Burke. The Bookman, 
August, 1929. Art is no longer neglected in America, but one of our 
major industries. It is the major occupation between the hours of five 
and twelve p.m. in the United States of America—The only alternative 
to overeating, immorality, and suicide. Much of the art is bad, but possi- 
bly good art is merely a by-product of bad art, a notable deviation from 





the sounder average stock. Perhaps in our selection we should consider 
first, to dismiss the sooner, Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. Its fatalism is trivial and even dishonest. The Cabala is much 
better, although it is vitiated at the close by its mysticism. The book 
dies with its plot. Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises is a successive series 
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of experiences of people taking baths, getting hair-cuts, having another 
drink, and giving tips to the coatman, doing pleasantly in Europe all sorts 
of low-powered things which chroniclers of the same events in America 
would detail with venom and despair. Here is a lost generation con- 
tentedly lost. A book to be recommended to eager young girls with 
occasional yearnings for a world in which enjoyment comes easy, and to 
all who have not yet been to Europe. Of his short stories, ‘““The Unde- 
feated,” in Men Without Women is particularly advocated. The Time of 
Man is the Elizabeth Madox Roberts anthology number, appealing in its 
literary sophistication and its incidental sallies into the pictueresque. My 
Heart and My Flesh and Jingling in the Wind are lesser efforts that 
might have been written by a different person. Her outstanding quality 
is her handling of colloquial conversation with a tact undreamed of by 
Eugene O’Neill; it distils beauty out of the Kentucky dialect. 

Conrad Aiken lacks a single outstanding production. There is in his 
work some of that interest in death and desiccation which distinguishes 
Eliot. In Blue Voyage he is striving for a set of post-Freudian moral 
judgments, trying to uncover what the good might be if we begin with 
the premise that all our mental processes are trivial. In any review of 
current fiction The Enormous Room by E. E. Cummings must be in- 
cluded, if only for its descriptions more vigoorus than revealing and its 
mirror to life procured from a laughing gallery. Glenway Wescott’s 
Good-bye Wisconsin is avowedly a collection of short stories, and his two 
novels, The Apple of the Eye and The Grandmothers, are sequences of 
short stories in disguise. He is determined neither to give offense nor to 
leave offensive unsaid and so is necessarily unctuous. His pages are 
liquid and flow through the mind, merging into one another, making 
perfect conformity. His plot and the statement of an attitude are skil- 
fully interchangeable aspects of a method essentially lyrical. Waldo 
Frank we dare omit. Sherwood Anderson has been amply appraised. 
Jean Toomer has been silent since his early volume, Cane. Paul Rosen- 
feld’s The Boy in the Sun shows to advantage the impressionistic treat- 
ment which the author applies with less success in his criticism. In 
Manhattan Transfer John Dos Passos has used the methods of a play- 
wright to build out of beaneries, seduction in the slums, low-visioned 
ambitions, thefts, brawls, a grimy, but easily recognizable metropolis. 
There is in Jonathan Leonard’s Back to Stay a love of oddity and a link- 
ing of statement and answer. Dramatic situations are allowed to trickle 
away, sapped by the author’s gift of loquacity, but which has a recom- 
pense in emphasizing the flavor of his repartee. 

For the future there seems little indication of any pronounced change 
in American fiction. 
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ORAL ENGLISH 

Miss Baker’s Oral English’ is unusual and excellent. It is excellent 
partly because it is unusual. To be specific: First, Oral English gives 
at least g5 per cent of its attention to effectiveness. Perhaps this is too 
much, but it is a wholesome reaction from the too usual preoccupation 
with language conventions. Second, it has practically nothing to say 
about platform position, gesture, or vocal technique. This, too, seems 
wise, for these secondary, though important, matters must be handled 
by the living teacher; little that is helpful can be put into dead type. 
Third, Oral English provides training in conversation, which is usually 
declared to be important but not teachable in school. Experimenting in- 
dependently, the writer developed the same type of conversation practice 
here provided, and he knows that it works satisfactorily. Fourth, Oral 
English is capitally illustrated. The speeches quoted to illustrate points 
or as material practice in discrimination, is fresh, striking, and suited to 
high-school pupils. The photographs sprinkled through the volume are 
more than adornments; they are real illustrations. The pictures of other 
young people actually practicing social uses of speech will certainly rouse 
enthusiasm in students using this text. 

Further excellences could be enumerated—e.g., the very practical 
chapter on vocabulary, the emphasis upon the need of adaptation to the 
speaker’s purpose and the nature of the audience, the directness and clar- 
ity of all the statements—but if the reader is not already sufficiently in- 
terested to secure the book and study it himself, details would be useless. 
Any teacher of tenth-, eleventh-, or twelfth-grade classes in composition 
would do well to examine it. Ww W. tecsens 


THE SHORT STORY 

The writing of short stories is both an art and a trade. In the past 
the two have often been confused. Even our textbooks have stressed the 
bag of tricks employed by the artisan rather than the few simple prin- 
ciples underlying genuine creative effort. Mr. Goodman’s book? carefully 

* Oral English. By Elizabeth Whitemore Baker. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 
1928. Pp. 241. 

* Creating the Short Story. By Henry Goodman. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. Pp. 508. 
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distinguishes the art from the “game.” It attempts to evaluate the prod- 
uct of our teaching and to stimulate the would-be writer toward a sincere 
self-expression. 

The book consists of three parts: (1) a critical introduction by Mr. 
Goodman; (2) an anthology of contemporary short stories; (3) a sym- 
posium on the genesis of their stories contributed by the authors of the 
stories in the anthology. The introduction contains a review of the history 
of the American short story with special reference to the forces that have 
tended to produce a machine-made product. The soundness of Mr. Good- 
man’s views and critical judgment lead one to regret the sketchiness of 
his introduction and the looseness of its organization. The anthology of 
twenty-one stories is fairly representative of contemporary trends. Here 
we have Ring Lardner, Sherwood Anderson, and Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
and here we also have such comparatively new story-tellers as Ernest 
Hemingway and Morley Callaghan. Here we have Ruth Suckow and 
Fannie Hurst; Waldo Frank and Ben Ames Williams—the American 
Mercury and the Cosmopolitan; the late Seven Arts and the very much 
present Collier’s. 

The symposium is naturally of uneven merit. Most writers are not 
aware of their creative processes. It took Professor John Livingston 
Lowes many years to trace the creative processes involved in Coleridge’s 
writing of a few short poems. And Professor Lowes is a trained scholar 
and an analyst. The story-teller, on the other hand, in so far as he is a 
creative artist at all, engages in synthesis rather than analysis. Yet a few 
of the comments—facts, theories, and illusions—are valuable, and all 
are interesting. 

N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


THE STANFORD LITERATURE TESTS! 

These tests, noted in a review of Mrs. Burch’s thesis, are interesting, 
and should be a useful stimulus for discussion and in helping to form ten- 
tative ideas as to the placement of literature selections. It is unfortunate, 
however, that in the blanks sent out with the tests, the publishers state 

*The Stanford Tests of the Comprehension of Literature. Stanford University, 
Calif.: University Press. In three series. Forms A and B 75¢ for 25 copies of any 


one test, etc. 
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that the scores “indicate just what books are suitable reading material (so 
far as difficulty is concerned) for a particular individual or group 

to illustrate: For a group of the ninth grade whose scores range 

the following books would be suitable material. . . . .”’ The list follow- 
ing includes Jane Austen’s novels; it does not include Treasure Island 
because it seemed by the findings of Test II to be too difficult in “char- 
acter portrayal and emotional appeal.” 

When we recall that these tests are upon comprehension of a single 
brief paragraph of the text, supposedly representative of the whole, that 
Jane Austen’s novels are mature and difficult enough for college people at 
best, and that Treasure Island in the Winnetka study was first in popu- 
larity for voluntary reading in grade seven, it is quite evident that these 
findings must not be taken for full value, even with the qualification ex- 
pressed in the quotation above! 

As in so many educational studies, the attempt is here made to set up 
a tripod, with one leg ascertained. Until that tendency is firmly resisted, 
the great values of educational measurement cannot be argued effectually 
with the skeptical teacher whose rule is common sense. 

S. A. LEONARD 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


The Unlit Lamp. By Radclyffe Hall. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison 

Smith, 1929. Pp. 385. $3.00. 

Except among the wilful blind or the denizens of the bush, homosexuality is rap- 
idly being accepted as one of the facts of existence, comparable in intensity to such ex- 
tensive variations of deity as flood, disease, and war. This is the beautiful and intimate 
story of the love of Joan Ogden and her governess, Elizabeth Rodney, and their plans 
for its culmination in Joan’s freedom and success in a man’s world. Of how the con- 
suming, inverted passion of Joan’s mother for her daughter devoured life and love 
until Joan was left at the end, a dilapidated, worn-out hag, good only for use as a 
caretaker for a feeble-minded invalid. In this sense, it is a new and intricate prob- 
lem novel of the destruction of the young by the old—and of the criminal malice 
of parents who send their girls into a hard and blighting world lacking that powerful, 
essential weapon—the productive ability to earn the bread they must eat without 
the conventional commercializing of sex function. 
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They Stooped to Folly. By Ellen Glasgow. 

What a galaxy Ellen Glasgow has given us—not alone the three erring repre- 
sentatives of as many generations: Aunt Agatha, who sinned mournfully in an ear- 
nest age; Mrs. Dalrymple, charming widow, whose generous favors won wide at- 
tention and a wealthy husband; and Molly, the modern, who sinned naturally as if 
it were her own private concern; but the elder Littlepage, a Virginian gentleman of 
Georgian morals and Victorian manners; admirable Victoria Littlepage, endowed 
with every charm except the thrilling touch of human frailty; and Mary Victoria, 
her daughter, wearing the patent of her mother’s nobleness with conscious deter 
mination. Into these Ellen Glasgow drives the lance of her keen intelligence and 
touches the core of each of their various tragedies in the quagmire of human rela 
tionship. Epigrams scintillate on every page. “Literature, like sin, is respected only 
when it enlivens the worm-eaten pages of history.” “Why is marriage any more 
sacred than celibacy?” “A taint of vulgarity helps a man to feel at home in his 
world.” “Scratch a cynic and you will find a disappointed idealist.” “Even the 
most prodigal Southern gentleman is unable to make an honest woman of more 
than one Southern lady at a time.” “Loneliness isn’t any more satisfying than love.” 
For these shining arrows and its quick sense of the molten values of modern living 
the book deserves the whole of Hugh Walpole’s description, “The world is a comedy 
to those who think; a tragedy to those who feel.” 


The Undercurrent. By Fay Ehlert. New York: Samuel French, 1929. Pp. 97. 
$1.00. 

Habitants of the ivory tower will not enjoy this remarkable one-act drama of 
one of our typical Annies, beaten, whirled, and swept along by the vital currents of 
being, vague about the values of life and her ultimate destination—caught in the un 
dertow. But for others the history of the play is a sufficient recommendation. Since 
it won first award in the Chicago Little Theater Tournament in 1928, the demand for 
it has exceeded that of any other one-act play, not alone in little theaters and the 
innumerable societies producing plays for social and educational purposes, but on the 
legitimate stage and in vaudeville 


Let Us Be Gay. By Rachel Crothers. New York: Samuel French, 1929. Pp 

172. $2.00. 

A sharp and titillating comedy of the scarlet letter in the jazz age. Kitty 
Brown’s divorce, following her discovery of one of her husband’s temporary lapses 
from physical fidelity, and her reconciliation after an interlude of half-curious, half 
revengeful dalliance are superficial attacks on the problem of pluralism in love. For 
those who wish to indulge in the excursive thrills of adolescent daring that erect no 
barriers against a return to the protecting comfort of conventional thinking it is a 
pleasant skit. 


The Adventures of an Outlaw. Introduction notes by Joseph Wood Krutch and 
the R. Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harri- 
son Smith, 1929. Pp. 349. $3.50. 

Unexampled realism and a rare narrative gift mark this biography of Ralph 

Rashleigh, who was transported as a convict to New South Wales and lived through 

the inferno that marked the reign of ‘‘good” Queen Victoria there less than a hundred 
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years ago. It is clear for even the most stupid intelligence that her royal majesty’s 
officers deliberately manufactured criminals through such degradation and atrocious 
physical and mental torture as we can read about but never realize. Yet the book is 
more than a chamber of horrors; it is a romance and a record of the indomitable 
spirit of man, beaten and broken upon the wheel of life, sweeping on in a noble flux 
to the extinction that awaits us all; a beautiful piece of literature, as well as a socio- 
logical document, furnishing a moving story as well as documented proof of the 
deliberate wastage of human life in the Victorian era 


Adam the Baby and the Man from Mars. By Irwin Edman. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 304. $2.50. 


In this miscellany of eighteen pungent essays, the scholarly author of Richard 
Kane Looks at Life views our contemporary scene from the unprejudiced viewpoint 
of his fairminded, if somewhat naive, trinity, Adam, the Baby, and the Man from 
Mars. “The American Scene,” “Antidotes,” “Speculation,” “A Philosophy of Criti- 
cism,” are the four major groupings within which he elaborates with verve and 
unusual philosophic warmth, “Can an Artist Live in an American University?” 
‘John Dewey, American,” “Leading Americans Abroad,” “Religion for the Faith- 
less,” “Reason for the Rapturist,” “Sentiment for the Cynical,” “Religion and the 
Philosophical Imagination.” 


Chicago. By Charles Edward Merriam. Chicago, Illinois: Macmillan Co., 

1929. Pp. 305. $3.50. 

Chicago with its myriad faces emerges from this book as something more than 
the fleshy, empty laughter of Big Bill Thompson, the murderous fire of the gangster, 
the rank smell of stock yards, or the huge torches of steel mills flaming forever 
against the sky. At its best there is here the spirit of Chicago that in a generation 
has made a dump-heap into a garden parkway lake front—that is slowly turning a 
city of brick into a city of marble, shaping lagoons, parks, streets, and grounds into a 
beautiful dwelling-place for a healthier and finer generation to come. The book as a 
whole is an intimate view of urban politics by the famous professional leader of 
political science at the University of Chicago, who, as alderman and civic leader, has 
been a spear point of intelligent reform for two generations 


Poetry and Mathematics. By Scott Buchanan. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1929. Pp. 197. $2.50. 


/ 


“Mathematics is not what most teachers of mathematics teach. The structures 
with which mathematics deals are more like lace, the leaves of trees, the play of 
light and shadow on a meadow or a human face.” Barriers are breaking down and 
daily we are finding that the North and South Poles are of one piece and that the 
wonder and beauty of the world may as well be hidden under a glazed and arid 
exterior as beneath more lovely symbols. The inhibitions produced by the stupidi- 
ties of the traditional mathematics classroom are given a beautiful corrective on 
nearly every page. Mathematics, we find, is not what it seems; rather, it goes be- 
yond this—from the simple relations of everyday life to Alice in Wonderland and an 
explanation of Euclid’s Elements as the result of an overdeveloped Oedipus complex 
issuing in a fixation on the external triangle. 
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All the Brothers Were Valiant. By Ben Ames Williams. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. 204. 
Glowing adventures of the courageous lives of a New England seagoing family 
of five sons, who lived and died bravely, so that in the end it could be written, “All 
the brothers were valiant.” A tale for the junior and senior high school. 


Some Spanish American Poets. Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 559. $3.00. 

More than two hundred poems from the work of eighty Spanish-American 
poets, most of the work not previously translated. The Spanish text accompanies 
the translation throughout. The Introduction and notes, including biographical data, 
were furnished by Isaac Goldberg. Particular stress has been given Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela, and Cuba, with less attention to 
Uruguay, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Guatemala, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, 


Panama, Honduras, Costa Rica, and Salvador 


The Beckoning Road. By Carolyn Dale Snedecker. Garden City, New York 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 326. $2.00. 

In this quint, old-fashioned sequel to Downright Dencey, the story follows the 
migration from Nantucket to Robert Owen’s famous little colony in New Harmony, 
Indiana. It is what was once known as “a sweet, simple story of old-fashioned living 
and loving” well steeped in impossible pioneer gallantry and romance. 


Little Plays of St. Francis. By Laurence Houseman. New York: Jonathan 

Cape & Harrison Smith, 1929. Pp. 287. $2.50. 

In this dramatic cycle built about the life and legends of St. Francis of Assisi, 
teachers from the junior high school upward are offered eighteen playlets by one of 
our leading English poets that combine, in beautiful and simple style, fiction and 
fact centering on the life of one of the truly fine characters among the saints. A 


genuine delight for reading or acting. 


University of Michigan Plays. Introduction by Louis A. Strauss and edited by 

Kenneth Thorpe Rowe. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1929. Pp 

169. $1.60. 

Five winning one-act plays from the University of Michigan play contest, 
sponsored by the division of English. Superior to either the usual amateur or com- 
mercial production 

TEACHING 
The Aims of Education and Other Essays. By Alfred North Whitehead. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

A single idea runs through the chapters: students are alive and the purpose 
of education is to stimulate and guide their self-development. It follows as a corol- 
lary that the teacher should also be alive with nascent thought. The whole book is 
a protest against dead knowledge. “The present contains holy ground: it is all there 
is, for it is the past and the future.’ 
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Notes for Teachers Using Composition and Grammar. By Alfred M. Hitch- 

cock. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. 82. 

This handbook for an accompanying text is based on three assumptions: first, 
one must have something to say before he can say it; second, a composition is of 
value only to the degree that its purpose is accomplished; third, expression at its 
best as an art. The book is a series of very brief, mature essays by an able teacher on 
his own classroom practice. He is one of the few authors of textbooks who in his 
own writing adds precept to principle. 


English as Experience. By Henry Chester Tracy. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1928. 
“English is human experience, and therefore a thing not to be embalmed in 
museums called libraries, or dispensed like a medication or imposed by fools in col- 
leges like a penance, but treated like a good thing and shared.” 


Sixth Yearbook. Department of Superintendence. Princeton, 1923. 

The commission on the curriculum has been working to bring together the 
elements for the construction of a suitable course of study. The reports, after five 
years of investigation by teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents of 
schools, in conjunction with college specialists, are given in this volume. Chapter xiv, 
“Research in High School English Studies,” by D. H. Miles and Sterling A. Leonard, 
is a summary of the outstanding curriculum studies in this field. 


Advertising. By Ernest Elmo Calkins. Chicago: American Library Associa- 

tion, 1929. Pp. 30. 

One of the American Library Associtaion reading courses, prepared, in this 
instance, for business men working in advertising and that vast family of young 
people interested in advertising as a vocation. There is a short introduction to six 
useful standard books. 


Saplings. Third Series. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Scholastic Publishing Company, 1928. 

Pp. 126. 

Poetry and prose selected from more than 20,000 manuscripts submitted by 
high schools in every state in the Union in competition for the Annual Scholastic 
Awards make up this third volume of Saplings. The sincerity and integrity of the 
work will bear comparison with much professional writing of our day. 


Songs of Youth: An Anthology of Student Verse. By members of the Nicholas 
Senn High School. Chicago, 1929. 


Whatcom Verse. Edited by the Department of English. Bellingham, Washing- 
ton: Whatcom High School Student Body, 1928. Pp. 47. 
The product of the local annual poetry contest. A number of the selections are 
full of the color of the Puget Sound country 


Chrysalid. A Collection of Student Writing: Verse, Story, Play, Essay. Select- 
ed by the English Department, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Mount Mercy 
Academy, 1929. Pp. 79 
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Passing of the Recitation. By V.T. Thayer. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1929 

Pp. 331. $2.00. 

In this study are set forth the educational principles and assumptions that under 
lie traditional teaching, with some indication of the origin of the so-called new 
methods. Part I gives a brief history of the recitation method; Part II describes 
certain fundamentals of present-day thinking procedure as contrasted with earlier 
views, such as character-building, learning as an active process, the school as a demo- 
cratic agent; Part III is a critical examination of such new movements as individual 
instruction, supervised study, socialized recitation, and the project method; Part IV 
is an attempt to give unity to the positive contributions of the newer methods. In 
the final section of the book attention is focused on learning conceived as an active 


process. 


The Objective or New-Type Examination. By G. M. Ruch. Chicago: Scot 

Foresman & Co., 1929. Pp. 478. 

A reference book for the teacher intent on the process of objective examining 
and a textbook for the beginning student in educational measurement. The author 
has drawn freely upon his earlier Jmprovement of the Written Examination, but the 
volume is larger in conception and compass and contains much late material unavail 
able until recently. The four divisions of the book present the argument for ob 
jective examinations, directions on their construction, theory and experiment, remedial 


treatment, and the interpretation of objective test results 


First the Blade. Vol. Il. Redlands, California: The Citrograph Printing Co 
1929. Pp. 62 


An intercollegiate anthology of student verse for California 


The Enjoyment of Literature. By Jay B. Hubbell. New York: Macmillan Co 
1929. Pp. 289. 
Intended for those who already have a genuine love for litcrature but are un 


certain of their own taste and judgment, this handbook undertakes to help the inex 
perienced reader distinguish among the best, the mediocre, and the bad. There are 
chapters on “Literature and Philosophy,” “The Functions of Literature and Criti 
cism,”’ “Improving One’s Taste,” “Detecting the False,’ and “Recognizing the 
Genuine.” 

Index to Short Stories. Compiled by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. New York: H.W 

Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 332. 

This supplement to the second edition of the /ndex to Short Stories, published 
in 1923, brings that important work up to date. The arrangement is practically the 
same as that of the earlier production. It is a valuable volume for teachers and 
anthologists. 

A Guide to Bernard Shaw. By Edward Wagenknecht. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co., 19290. Pp. 128. $1.5 


oO 


This lucid, informing book gathers within its compass most of the material 


which the student or general reader will need to read Shaw's plays intelligently. The 
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author constantly maintains within the focus of his writing the theories of art and of 
life about which the great Fabian’s books revolve. A reference list of plays in the 
Appendix gives the general content of any given play or novel at a glance, and its 
general relationship to Shaw’s work as a whole. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by Herbert Bates. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. Pp. 427. $1.00. 


An original, simplified conception of the Odyssey presenting a new opportunity 
for high-school reading of Homer in verse. Herbert Bates believed that ‘Homer’s 
Pegassus was meant to fly, not to walk,” and it is this emphasis upon light narrative 
swiftness that is the special value of his iambic, tetrameter blank verse. To meet the 
needs of the high-school pupil, he has omitted parts of the story which interfere 
with the rapid movement of the tale, chiefly those recommended for deletion by the 
College Entrance Board. The translation is, in the main, literal. Nearly all the long 
Greek names are omitted and many of the shorter ones Latinized. There is a warmly 
written introduction and a well-selected series of notes. An Appendix contains the 


omitted passages in prose translation 


High-School Reporting and Editing. By Carl G. Miller. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 190. $1.60 

It is the author’s position that courses in high-school journalism should offer 
reliable vocational guidance, and in consequence his book treats the principles of 
high-school reporting and editing in correlation with the principles of adult journal 
ism. Emphasis is placed upon journalistic techniques as the author has developed 
them in his own classroom and they are embodied in suitable projects for the prep- 
aration of copy. Secondary objectives stressed in the text are the evaluation of the 
truth of printed information as a training exercise and the development of adequate 
habits in newspaper reading for training in character. Much practical illustrative 
material and selected photographs of pressrooms are distributed throughout the 
volume. Chapter xiv includes a style sheet adapted to school publications, which 
should prove useful to faculty representatives on school papers, as well as instructors 
in journalism. Because of its simplicity and directness and entire lack of pedagogic 
and academic verbiage this book should win a large following. 


Journalistic Writing. By Grant M. Hyde. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1929. Pp. 464. $1.60. 

Additions to this second edition of a standard text include chapters on “Starting 
a School Newspaper,” “How to Read a Newspaper,” and special feature stories. The 
whole of Part II (student newspapers and magazines), dealing with technical diffi- 
culties, has been revamped. More journalistic terminology has been introduced, so 
that the book is not only a thorough discussion of the student newspaper but also 
a course in journalistic writing. The fundamental motive of the book, however, re- 
mains intact: journalism in high school is primarily a project in motivated com- 
position, 
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Practical Review Grammar. By John Edwin Wells. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 

Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. 344. 

For rapid survey courses or intensive study of English grammar in high 
schools, normal schools, or colleges. It may be used either as an independent text 
with a manual of English usage or in conjunction with a volume of principles. Part I 
of the book is centered around “The Sentence.” Part II “deals with the parts of 
speech and their forms.” 


Speaking in Public. By Arleigh B. Williamson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1929. Pp. 412. $2.50. 

Speech and its public uses are thoroughly treated in this complete manual cov- 
ering the topics and choice of procedure, the order of procedure, choice of subjects, 
the aim of the speech, adaptations of the audience to the occasion, methods of finding 
material, planning the details of the speech, destructive beginnings and ending, de 
vices for gaining and holding interest, the mechanics of good delivery—such as the 
use of posture, gesture and movement, vocalization and articulation, and the all- 
important topic of moving the audience to action. While the book is primarily a 
text for college students, it is well adapted to the needs of men and women in profes- 
sional and social activities. Perhaps the most interesting development in the book is 
the emphasis on the modern psychological approach to the development of both the 
speaker and his control of the audience. 


A Dozen a Day. By Harold H. Wade and John E. Blossom. New York 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 219. $0.92. 

This practice book in spelling, punctuation, and grammar is flexibly organized 
for the needs of the individual student or the class of high-school level. Exercises 
are arranged under each special category, with diagnostic tests, exercise material, and 
achievement tests, each organized to direct attention to correct usage in the com- 
monly used forms. An original innovation is the setting up exercise at the beginning 
of each section of drills. The work is organized so that those who wish to review 
formal grammar without applying it to composition can do so; there is in connection 
with this body of principle, however, a large amount of drill material which can only 
be used as applied grammar. 


Tests in English Fundamentals. Series Three. Punctuation and Capitalization. 

By Roy Davis, New York: Ginn & Co., 19209. 

Achievement and “new-type” examination tests in padded form, designed to 
discover the student’s acquaintance with those punctuation marks that aid in clear 
expression. As punctuation rests almost wholly upon grammatical or traditional 
justification, the usage adapted is that found in the most widely used texts in 
secondary schools, modified by the results of important investigations of the punctua- 
tion marks used by pupils in high-school and college-entrance papers. 


Tests in English Fundamentals. Series Four. A Comprehensive Test in Gram- 
mar and Punctuation. By Roy Davis. New York: Ginn & Co., 1020 
Padded, new-type examinations designed to discover whether the pupil has a 

working knowledge of grammar and punctuation. As in Series One, Two, and Three, 

there are thirty leaflets of six exercises accompanied by statements of correct prin- 
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ciple and exemplified by correct usage. There is a summary sheet for reporting the 
scores of the entire class, as well as cne for the individual pupil. 
Tests in English Fundamentals. Series One and Two. Grammar—The Parts of 
Speech. By Roy Davis. New York: Ginn & Co., 1929. 
These tests aim to discover whether the pupil has a working knowledge of 
grammar and are organized in the achievement, or “new-type” examination manner. 
Use has been made in constructing the plans of standard investigation, and the 


’ 


grammar sections in well-known rhetorics have been used for frequent reference. 
Two questions dominate the tests: “What acquaintance has a student with the 
more common grammatical terms?” and, ““What knowledge has he of the minimum 
essentials of grammar for practical use?” 


Junior and Senior High School Speller. By Ethel G. Ward. New York: Amer- 

ican Book Co., 1929. Pp. 128. 

The words in this book are grouped according to similarity in formation and 
pronunciation. Interesting material for dictation is provided, both in the textbook 
and in the manual for teachers, and attention is concentrated upon single-spelling 
difficulties long enough to diagnose the pupil’s trouble and help him overcome it. 
The words included have been based upon the sixteen spelling scales and Thorndike’s 
Teacher’s Word Book. 

Narrative Writing. By Henry Thew Stephenson. New York: Ronald Press 

Co., 1929. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

This volume, built in the author’s writing course at Indiana University, is a 
handbook for beginners in story-writing. Exercises are given to train student powers 
of observation and visualization, followed by descriptive preliminary exercises. Be- 
ginnings, endings, and conversations, the handling of character impressions, and the 
technique of working up to a climax receive treatment in turn. Later, when the 
students are presumably more adept, they pass from the miniature to the full-length 
short story. 


Freshman Composition. By Henry Burrowes Lathrop. New York: Century 

Co., 1929. Pp. 455. $2.00. 

More concrete material within the first-hand knowledge and experience of 
students has been added in this revision and reorganization. Exercises have been 
provided throughout designed to give practice in the principles and to suggest theme 
topics; the beginning chapter and the chapter on argument have been entirely re- 
written; supplementary exercises and new illustrations have been added and a 
chapter on versification included. 


Learning to Write. By Merle M. Hoover and Henry Fish Carlton. New York: 

Ronald Press Co., 1929. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

An excellent guide for adult students of ars scribendi and home-study classes 
which makes provision for individual differences in the exercises provided. Answers 
are given to many of the difficulties that confront every amateur and many profes- 
sionals, “How shall I go about writing? How can I make myself known?” “How 
can I make my writing forceful?” “Writing to get action,” and the development of 
character by narrative interest. Attention is also given to the important routine 
phases of authorship. 
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Short-Story Technique. By Stewart Beach. Boston, Mass.: 


Co., 1929. Pp. 260. $2.50. 


Houghton Mifflin 


The associate editor of the Outlook and Independent has provided this manual 
on the technique of short-story writing for college courses and adults bound for 
authorship. Two distinct processes are analyzed: first, the theory of the technique 


by which short stories are constructed, 


, second, the practice of applying the 


knowledge in the creation of situations and characters. Particular stress is given to 


the “X-ray method.” 


What to Read. By Thomas H. English and Willard B. Pope. New York: F.S 


Crofts & Co., 1929. Pp. 173. 


Enthusiastic response is certain to 


courses in English literature. 


greet this guide to undergraduate survey 
Descriptive paragraphs are provided on about five 


hundred representative selected volumes, chosen not from the pedagogical, historical 
viewpoint, but always with the question in mind, “Will the book catch and hold the 


interest of the modern undergraduate student ?”’ 


Some continental classics, which 


have been translated into distinguished English prose, are included. There are many 


modern favorites, ranging in caliber from 


O'Neill. 


Chief Modern Poets of English and 
DeWitt Sanders and John Herbert Nelson. Chicago 


) 


1929. Pp. 175. $3.00. 


America. Selected and edited by Gerald 


Alfred Noyes to Conrad and Eugene 


} 


Macmillan Co., 


In this anthology a limited number of the outstanding poets have been repre 


sented by a sufficient number of poems to allow the reader to form an estimate of 
the work of each individual. James Stephens, George Russell, W. B. Yeats, A. E 


Housman, Robert Bridges, Thomas Hardy, 


John Masefield, E. A. Robinson, Amy 


Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, Conrad Aiken, 
and Edna Millay are among those represented by from five to forty selected poems. 


There are brief biographical introductions 


raphy is provided in the Appendix. 


for each author and an excellent bibliog 


John Halifax, Gentleman. A School Edition. By Dinah Maria Mulock. Chi 


cago: Macmillan Co., 1929. 
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THE TRIAL OF JIMMY SLANG 
By FLORENCE E. LANDERS 


\ 


The Family of Speech, consisting of Mother Noun, 
Father Verb, Little Pronoun, Conjuncti yn, Adjective, 
Adverb, Preposition, Interjection and Period, are slowly 
growing weaker and are losing their individuality, 
because of the abuse of Jimmy Slang. re they fear 
what may become of the English Language, they bring 
suit against him. A very interesting and effective tria! 
is carried on, and the judge of the court passes a hard 
sentence upon Jimmy Slang. Strikingly teaches the 
rules of grammar. For Good English Week or any other 
time. Easily staged. Requires about 40 upper grade 
or Junior High School pupils. 

Order Play Neo. 10, The Trial of Jimmy Siang. Price 
cents, postpaid. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
208-210-212 Wright Ave. - Lebanon, Ohio 








MOE BOOK TESTS 


565 easily-checked tests on standard high school 
books. 
Three years have put them into every state in 


the hands of over 1800 teachers 


Four sets of 100 now in print: $3. 
postage. Reductions in quantity. Single tests, sc. 


75 per set, plus 


Send stamp for sample and title lists 


MAURICE W. MOE 


2303 — Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 














